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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
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“Only Country Love,” ‘The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
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—_——o——- 
CHAPTER X. 
There are two great forces for ever 
Mingled in battle and strife, and to the end 
Will it so continue; Cupid and Mammon, 
Walt Whitman, 


Some quiet evenings are more productive of matter | 


forreflection and afterthought than many more exciting 
and apparently eventful ones. How little there is to 
talk over a ball! ; One quadrille is like another and 
one partner very much likeanother. Most ball-rooms 
are. hot, most partners are unsuitable. But how 
often a quiet evening with a few friends in a country 
house is the beginning of some great matter—the 
mustard-seed whence springs the shadowing tree, 
the ‘bend of the stream which changes its whole 
course! 

So it was with several of the members of Mrs. 
Dodson’s quiet little dinner, 

Five of them, at least returned to rest that night 
wery thoughtful. 

he captain, when he had reached the little boudoir, 
yw, dressing-room, of his luxurious suite, cast’off as if 
it were a mask the careless smile of simple ami- 
ability and showed in his countenance some of the 
subtle working of his brain. - 

As he walked to the window and looked out upon 
the scene bathed in the moonlight, his face grave and 
frowning with deep thought, he looked a very dif- 
ferent person to the easy-going gentleman of fortune 
which he had appeared in the drawing-room a few 
minutes before. 

* Soh!” he muttered, “the room has been closed 
since John Mildmay’s death and never. been opened ; 
the dpst must lie thick there, Haunted, too! Did 
she see anything or was it only a sentimental girl’s 
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CMR. STARLING FEELS HIS WAY.] 


fancy? Violet is not sentimental, and is scarcely the 
girl to. be led away by a weak fancy either. The 
cry and the start were too natural in their sudden- 
ness and reluctance to be affected. Strange! I 
don’t believe in ghosts, but if I did I. would believe 
that Violet Mildmay saw one then. 

“The haunted room lies near this—in what direc- 
tion? . Let me see,” and he closed his eyes and 
worked out a mental calculation, “It must lie at the 
end of my bedroom, for that is in the part of the 
building nearest the ruins. If I were a nervous 
man I might feel qualmish about the near proximity 
of the haunted chamber, , As it is,as I.am a-man 
who has to make his fortune, that chamber, with its 
uncanny character, is a godsend ; it is a slice of luck 
I little looked for, another card in a hand which 
was not a bad one at any time. 

“But I must not overlook my opponents. I play 
as One against many. First, Leicester Dodson ; he 
is not to be lightly held. His handsome face and 
long legs carry @ brain with them that may be a fit- 
ting match for mine. He has coolness and confidence, 
has Mr. Leicester Dodson, and he is smitten with 
Mistress Violet. They were close together to-night 
in amiable confidence, her hand fell upon his arm. I 
have known a mati’s heart fall before one look of 
such a womanas Violet before now. And the boy, my 
young Lord Boisdale, is. half inclined to lose his wits 
over the girl’s fair face and grace—but he doesn't 
count, Some men are born fools, and this is one. 
He is of use, though. I must play one against the 
other. . His sister, too, Lady Ethel, is no fool, and 
Mr. Bertie Fairfax thinks her an angel. ' There 
should be some cards to ‘play there ! 

“Let me think, let me think. There are the 
materials of a nice little game of cross-p'urposes, if I 
can bnt manage it, Come in!” 

He broke off abruptly as a knock at the door dis- 
tarbed his cogitations. 


Ve 
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The captain threw off his coat and donned the 
capacious garment in silence, which Jem did not 
think proper to break. 

At last the captain roused from his reverie and 
turned his attention to his follower. 

“Where have you been?” 

“ Down in the village, captain,” said Jem Star- 


ling, with a wink. “Thiere’s a wery nice little 
and pretty little creetur in cherry ribbons wot draws 
a good glass of ale.’’ 

The captain nodded absently, 

“Don’t be seen there too often, and keep your 
mouth shut.” 

“Trust me,” said Jom, clicking his tongue against 
his cheek with a knowing air. _“ This old soldier is 
a very reniarkable old soldier, and he’s like the 
parrot—he don’t talk much, but he thinks the more.” 

“You may think as much as you like,” said the 
captain, “but be as moderate in your thinking as 
your talking, my friend. You had a bad habit when 
I knew you in former days of lifting that elbow of 
yours too often,” and the captain went through the 
pantomime of a man raising @ glass to his lips, “‘ One 
slip in that direction means ruin, remember, ruin for 
you as wellasme. But there, I have no wish to 
worry you. Amuse yourself as you like, so that you 
keep your mouth shut.” 

“T amuse myself,” said Jem. “'There’s quite o 
little game going on down below, which I’m mighty 
interested in. It’s like one o’ them Chinese puzzles ; 
little pieces of wood you put together, you know. 
Lor’, you might a’ lived down Whitechapel in Larry's 
thieves’ kitchen and. not. see more signs and 
mysterious nods and winks as you do down here— 
down here in this little village, which I thought was 
inhabited by perfect infants, Why, man has to 
keep his eyes open every minute to catch all the 
signs whioh one simpl¢-Jooking chap of a fisherman 
gives to another,” ; 

“ What do you mean ?”*asked the captain, absently, 





Mr. Jem entered with his master’s dressivg- 
gown 7) 
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these men have? what mystery? | There, I'm tited, 
go to bed. By the way, there's a sovereigp, for 
you.” 
, And he threw one of the coins which he had won 
that evening on the table. 

Jem, who.was beginning to understand his master‘s 
moods, picked up the donation with a touch of the 
forehead, and with a gruff “Good night, captain,” 
departed, muttering to himself: 

“* He’s working, he is ; he’s 
my name’snotJem. Ah! he’s a deep ’un, is the cap- 
tain!” 

In another room of the Park Violet was inclined 
to be thoughtful, and for some time her maid brushed 
the long tresses of her mistress’s bright hair with 
inward surprise at her silence, and at last ventured 
to intrude upon it by the commencement’ of the little 
gossip to which Violet was rathexépamtiil,go long as 
it was confined to innocent chat cnek at pot diverge 
to scandal and tittle-tattle, 

So Marie ventured to remark that there) were a 
great many servants at Coombe Lodge, and that the 
people were Very glad that the Lacklands had come 
down ; bub'they seemed. quite as. pleased that Mr. 
Leicester had come too, 

Mr. Leicester’s name seeme@ to rouse her mis- 
tress from her reverie, sud, she looked up. with her 
bright, clear gaze. 

‘What did you sagabout Mr, Beit Dodson 2” 

“I said, miss, thag the people im the village and. 
the servants up at the Cedars wer 
Mr. Leicester hadeome down ayy 
so very stern and, looking tis 


pomia to be & 
very kind, and ces hm ago ane 
® @ sowere 


And he’s so liberg), miss! 

where others look: hard at) shilli 
tine he was down, miss; he we: 
son’s cottage and sat end. 

Willie Sanderson's 

lame Willie; and heveat 

his not being able to walk, and thon 


down 
from London,.and Willigiesys his brother iaiae welt 
again now that he can be wheeled about, 
it came from Mr, Lelesster, 


was to have a glags off wine, an@ not te wait Ai 
they say—the know—mita, that Ma. 
Leicester is so kind) to Dodson, and to 
her quite soft, and when she wae fll with the rheu- 
matics he carried her up and down stairs; and so 
no wonder they likes him; though I did hear the 
cook say that Mr. Leicester was very particular 
about the made dishes, and that when he is angry 
it’s something fearful, he’s so stern and what you 
might call overpowering, miss.” 

“Oh,” said Violet, with her sweet little laugh, 
“throws the dishes at the butler's head, T syppose 
you think, Marie?” 

“Oh, no, miss, but has the cook up, and talks to 
him.so cold and stern-like, like he talked to Bill Sum~ 
mers, who threw down the horse he was. so fond of. 
But, notwithstanding that way of his, he’s very kind 
to all the servants, and any, of ’em would do any- 
thing for him. They like Mr, Fairfax, too, miss, 
and he, I heard ’em say, was an artist or an author, 
or something clever, miss, in London, and he lives 
with Mr. Leicester, in the same house, and him and 
Lord Fitz Boisdale are alt great friends. And they 
do say, miss, though of course J can’t tell. whether 
it’s true, that. Mr. Leicester is courting Lady Ethel. 
Did Lhurt, you, miss?” she broke off, suspending 
her operations, with, the, hair-brush, for Violet had 
turned round her head rather guddenly. 

“ No,” said Violet, quietly, “ What,.do you say, 
ies Mr. Leicester is in love with Lady Ethel Bois- 

e2” 

“ Well, miss, they say, so, and it certainly do look 
like it, if all accourits be true, for Mr. Leicester's 
man says that his master is at all the balls and 
soirées aud dinners at the. Earl of Lackland’s, and 
that he only came down here so_sudden-like be- 
cause Lady. Lackland and Lord Fitz and Lady 
Ethel were come down to Coombe Ledge,” 

“That will do,” said Violet, “I will, go to bed 
now.” 

And Marie braided the heavy mass of hair. into 
thick, silken, plaits, rattling on meanwhile with a 
laughable account of Mr, Starling’s sayings and 
doings in the servants’ hall, to which he seemed, 
by Marie's account, quite an acquisition. Violet smiled 
with her usual enjoyment of the humorous, of which 
she had a quick perception, and Marie left hor still 
Mailing, 


toom she could reach her, but Violet was not ner-. 


| feeling she conquered -it. 
begun the-game, or}. 





Of course | 
Wi 





Hint when the talkative little maid had closed the 
deor behirid her light-hearted Violet felt rather 
lonely. ¥ 

Her qunt slept in the next, suite of rooms, and by 
tonching a small bell she eould summon her, or by 
opening a door and passing through a little ante- 


vous or timid, and after @ little wrestling with the 


But she could not altogether dismiss.the-smallin- 
cidents of the evening from her mind. 

Had sho really seen the White Nun, or had fancy 
deceived her? , 

That was a question she could not answer satie- 
factority. 

Then another ond nted itself for consideration. 
Was Mr. Leicester: a suitor for Lady Ethel’s 


hand? uae de ‘ 
That also. was ®,question which she cbuld not 
answer. ‘ te ai : 
Tt was trae he had gone up to town suddenly, and 
it was true thathe had been present at ball at which 





Lady seent. It wae also o singular 
coincidence that.he shduld return oy tom ta} 
Pepruddio at the'timo of the Lekiands’ visib to |’ 
: ioe, baat da) ei 
ce ass Sele 


Sn 


“ Well, if it, . 


“ Ehlam I?” he replied, rousing. “ I was thinking. 
I say, Ethel, what do you think of the Mildmays?” 

“T haven’t thought. very muchabout them,” said 
Lady Ethel, and indged she had not. “I think Violet 
Mildmay is very pretty.” 

“Isn't she!" exclaimed Lord Fitz, eagerly. “I 
think her the nicest girl I’ve seen. She’s what you 
call a ‘blne-storking,’ isn’t she? one of the ‘merry 
and wise sort,’ eh, el?” 

“Yes, I liked what I liave seen of her very much. 
T am glad we have met.” 

« Yos, so am J,” said. Lord Fitz. “I say, I heard | 
Bertie and Leicester arranging a rifling party; do) 
you know if Miss Mildmay is coming?” 

" #T believe so,” said Ethel, .“ Yes, I'am.sure sho} 
is. , 
Then,” said his lordship, *T'think I shall go,” 
‘Of course you will, to take care of me,” said) 
Ethel, smiling. 

There was a short pause, thet Lord Fitz, roused | 
again, with the sudden question : mea 

“Ethel, do you think the Mildmays are well tiled| 
in?” re 
“Tiled in, you fnscrntable boy, what can yon! 
mean?” asked Ethel, with laughing bewilderment.. | 

“ Tiled in, well off, rich you know, and,all that,” | 

“T should thigk so,” séld Lady. Ethel, ughtfully.. 
“They have a very. beautiful place and I have heard’ 
that her father was,a, merchant, Oh, yes, I should 
think she was rich,” 

Lord Fitz gave a. sigh of relief. 

“T'm glad of tat,” he said. 

Ethel, laughed. 3 

“ Why. should’ you be glad?” she said, looking at; 
him curiously. ’ 


“Oh, never mind,” said: Lord’ Fitz. rather em-'|; 


barrassed. “So her father was a merchant. All! 
those merchant fellows, get rich. Look at Leicester's! 
father, he’s as rich as Creesus.. IT wish my governor 
was a merchant.” 

‘He. would be very much obliged to you for the; 
compliment,” said Lady Ethel, with.a smile, , “For 


+ == 
he murmured fnaudibly; “So should I if it hada 
lot of money with it.” } ‘ 

“That's a rum fellow, that captain,” said Lord 
Fitz, after'a pause. 

“Tn what way?” asked Ethel. “He seemed very 
ordinary, very amusing too,” 

“Oh, he’s amusing enongh, assented Lord Fitz. 
“But I'm half inclined to thjnk he's, deuced sharp. 
He can play whist like a book, ‘and picked up the coin 
like old at the club: But Isay, Eth; you're 
pretty sharp, sharper than I am, and did you notice 
the rum look of the captain's eyes? They seemed to 
be watching everybody and everything, and when 
hecaught you looking at him they shifted down the 
table, and he was sure to make ome of those funny 
speeehias of his, as if he didn’t want you to think 

dr you looking at him, And every time 
wine-glasg he looked over the top all 


notice’ alb that,” replied Ethel. 
nite a student. of human nature 


laughing and whispering.” 
aterted Ethel, blushing in the 


he inuttered, “ very glad!” 

liadt: been prevented from accom- 

aa. bby Forgery head- 
produced by the last balls of the past season, 
gle was pow quite anxious to hear a full account 


@ list of the guests. 

Lady d, who was lying on a couch, raised 
her head with a grave look of displeasure as Ethel 
mentioned Bertie Fairfax’s name, 

“ Mr.. Fairfax there 2” sho, said. . “ You, did not 
tell me he wasto be there, Etheli"  - + ° 

“Did I not, mamma?” said Ethel, calmly. “¥ 
had forgotten it perhaps, or did’ not think his ex- 
pected presence of sufficient, consequence, -Yes, he 
was there.” : 

“ And this Miss Mildmay ? T remember Mrs. Mild- 
may—quite a distingué-looking woman. Is her 
niece like her 2” 

“ Sheis very well bred;” said Bthel. 

Her ladyship: mused’ coldly, eyeing her daughter 
at intervals while she sat looking through the win- 
dow at the moon. — 

“ And how did’ the Dodsoys seem?’ Do you like 
them ?” 

“ Yos,"'sald Ethel, “very: much: Tt Was’ a very 
pleasant. party, mamma ; and ‘we ‘have ged’ 
another, a riding party. this time. I may! go, T sup- 

jose ?” ‘ 
se Y—es,” said Lady eee ana pee with 
F sama yeh certainly. Mr. Leicester 1 goes, 
sup : YY f 


“Yes,” said Ethel, we are all going, alf ‘fie 
‘yoimg onés. Shall T'stay any lovigdt?’ P'imake your 
head ache more by talking.” 2d 

“No, don’t stay any longer,” said Lady Lackland, 
coldly., Before you go.will you please draw thet 


||{writing-table near to me?” 


Ethe} did so, Kissed her mother, who returned ‘tHe 
“warm te of her soft, sweet lips‘ by 4 cold'touch 
with her Own, and left the room. ape 

— Lady Lackland drew the table to a convenient 
and without rising wrote a, note to the éarl, 
‘who was still in‘London, — 

“Tell me by return,” she wrote, “'whio end y 
these Dodsons are, whether they are really ag ricl 
as they are supposed to be and if ‘I am right fn let- 
ting, Ethel see.so:much of the son, She and Fits 
dined at their placa, the, Cédars, this ¢ and 





my part I am gatisfied with an earldom.”, 
Oh!” said Lord Fitz, and as he drew a long sigh 


met @ Miss Mildmay, Violet Mildmay, the mere 
ohn ‘Msldmay’s daughter, T beligte he left an fin 
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mense fortutic behind him, but I am not'certain, and 
perhaps you can ascertain. Ihave not seén Fitz, but 
Ethel says the girl is very pretty and:well bred. I 
‘ami sorry to say that odious Mr: -Fairfax was there 
aibo; he is staying at the Cedars.” 

* Poor Bertie! 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 


The strongest men turp cowarda when they faced 
The supernatural. Golinth has less terrors. - 
Than a puny subject drested in white. Bentley, 
Wuitz -his ‘taster was énjoying’ “himself ‘and 
taking his pleasures Mr. Starling took ‘his’ retrestion 
after the manner that best suited him. a 
The “Blue Lion,” as has been stated, was a very 
comfortable hostelry, and once the habitué became 
reconciled tothe rather abrupt manner of. its hostess 
he could make himself very, sang; if he-so willed it, 
either in the cozy bar or the eomlortable. Jittle par- 
? 


It was not long before Mr. Starling had established 
aright, by custom, to an easy-chair- im the Jattér, 
and his short, well-built: figure generally {filled it 
every evening after the dinner in thé sefvahts’ ball 
upat the Park. 

Mr. Starling was as smusing, in his ‘way; os his 
master, and Polly Pettingale could not resist his gal- 
lent way of ordering a pitt of dle or diinking the 
same, and seemed more inelined to listen to his fine 
London compliments, as she called them, than to the 
broadly expressed admiration of the old and more 
unsophisticated swains. 

She always drew Mr. Starling’s ale with a 
head running over the pot, and never fafled to throw 
him a smile in, as it-were, when he handed the four- 
pence. Sometimes he ventured to press the small 
fingers in the transaction, but. Polly was. a modest 
girl, and received such violent. lovemaking . with a 
proper toss.of the head anda “ Well, £. never, Mr. 
Starling!” At which Jem, not #t all. abashed, 
always fired e volley of winks and chuckles ‘with the 
most.remarkable variety aud rapidity. 

It happensd that Mr. Starling was rather txte in 
arriving at the Blue Lion ” en the evening follow- 
ing thet of the dinner party at the Cedars. 

He had been sent over to the nearest et town. 
on some errand of his master’s.and had not returned 
until after the servants’ dinner, which meal he had 
parteken off ‘‘ warmed up,” a. state condition 
which he declared to the cook was enough te drivea 
parson swearing. ; 

Altogether Jem was not in the brightest of moods 
when he entered the hospitable doors of the * Blue 
Lion,” and it did not help to disperse the ‘gloom to 
find that the parlour door was locked, ‘The room 
was not empty, for he could hear the hum of ‘voices: 
inside talking in a hushed sort of undertone. 

There was no one in the bar, and Mr. Starling, 
rendered by his early training and the influence of 
circumstances suspicious by anything out of the 
common, crept back on tiptoe into the street, and 
peeped through the crack of the window which was 
formed by the uplifting of the curtain. 

There he saw that the usual number of thegentle- 
men was reinforced by a little 6ld man, whom he 
seemed to recollect as having seen somewhere before. 

All the man's mates were pretty close together, 
and there was that unmistakable look of earnestness 
upon their faces which appears when ‘important 
business is on hand. 

Mr. Starling looked for two or three and 
listened with greedy eagerness, but ‘he could not 
distinguish a single word, and, fearful of being 
detected in the attitude of a spy by some chance 
passer-by, he commenced whistling “ Villikins and 
his Dinah,” and re-entered the bar, 

His quick, ears detected the unslipping of the bolt, 
andhe pushed open thedoor without any difficulty, 

All the men had suddenly assumed) an air of the 
usual indifference and sleepiness, and responded to 
his ent ul salutation y= their varions kinds. 

* Bring mea pint of the very best; Miss Polly,” 
said. Mr. Starling, sinking into: his seat, and on al 
from under his frowning eyelids the strange little 
man 


| *A nice night for salamanders, mates.” 

“Yes,” said Willie Sanderson, “ it’s migtity hot.” 

* No fish?” asked Jem. : 

“No,” was the response, 

“But, we expect a shoal over to-night,” said the 
little man, with an almost imperceptible glance around 
the room, 

“ Ay,” said the others, in a chorus. “We may 


_ do something to-night.” 


“And a very pleasant little trip too,” said Mr. 
gtarling, nodding all round over his pewter pot. ‘I 





quite envy you, and I don’s mind volunteering if so 
beas I shouldn't be in the way.” 

A slight but unmistakable expression of dismay 
shot for one instant on his manly face, then Willie 
Sanderson laughed slowly. 

“Better bo in bed, mate. We might have it rough, 
for all the wind’s-so dexd now, and if you ain’t a 
fitst-rate sailor the smiefl of the fish if we get's auy 
tight disagrés with ye.” 

« Ay,” said the little man, “ Better stay in bed.” 

“Well, perhaps you're right,” said Jem, thinkiag 
to hiinsélf that they were all mighty eonsiderate on’ 
his behalf, “Yes, perhaps you're right. I like ’em 
when they are cooked though, and I’ll just look 
down in the morning and see if you’ve.had a take.” 

“Do,” said Willie, shortly, and then started 
another topic. Butthough many othersfollowed, and 
Mr. Starliog was quite as amusing as usual, the 
company did not. seem-to be in the mood for eonver- 
sation or laughter, and Jem noticed that. every man 
-seemed to be watching or listening. 

Once the door opened rather suddenly, and the 
little man rose with an fllattempt at indifference, but 
only Polly entered with some tobacco, and the little 
man sat down agdin. 

‘Presently the door opened aguin, and Martha 


‘Pettingall entered. 


She wore her yellow bandana, and as she looked 
round the roont Jéti, Who while lighting his pipe 
was watching her clostly,; sawiher raise her hand and 
scratch herear. . 

He looked round the room overtly to see for 
whom the sign was intended, and was not surprised 
to see the littl man lift bis hand with natural air 
and scratch his ear, 

“Well, boys, what do you say, shall we be start- 
ing? And as he spoke he went to the window and 
pushed the curtain aside to look out at the night. 

As he did so Jém, who was watching under his 
eyelids with the most lynx-like intention, saw o. 
streak of light cleave the sky seawards, 

The old man the curtain again imme- 
diately, but Mr. Starling’s eyes were sharp ones, and 
he had seen the light distinctly enough to knew that 
it was not a.natural phenomenon. 

“ Well; come along, boys,” said Willie Sanderson, 
and,:hastily tossing down the remains of their pota- 
tions, the boys rose and trudged out, giving Martha 
Pettingall and Polly a cheery “good night” as they 


passed. — 

Jem sat fora little while in deep thought. Then 
he ordered another pint of ale, and drank it slowly, 
shutting one eye and looking at the fireplace and up 
at the ceiling alternately. 

At last he rose and stalked into the bar. 

“ Well, I think I'll mogch,” he said, with a yawn. 
“T¢’s rather dull when all the company’s.gone.” 

“ Yes,” said Polly, who was washing up the 
glasses. iq Why don’t you try a little fishing, Mr. 


“Why don’t you try a little sense?” angrily 
broke in Mrs. Pettingall, eyeing her pretty niece 
with extreme displeasure. “What does the man 
want with fishing? Aren't there plenty o’ men st it 
a’ ready? And I suppose he’s got something to do, 
= he is hanging about 9 public-house so 

n.” 

“Come, missus,” said Jem, good-naturedly, but 
looking at her under his eyelids rather closely, “ if 
all the landlords and landladies. talked Jike you, and 
their customers minded ’em, the-public line ‘ud soon 

to the-bad. But-about the fishing. I did think 
o’ going with ’em, just for a lark, to-night,” 

Marthe, who was putting @ bottle on @ shelf, 
turned sharply, 

* Did any o’.’em ask ye?” she asked. 

“No,” said Jem, carelessly, “ I don’t know as they 
did; but there wouldn’t a’ been any harm if they 
did, would. there?” 

Martha emitted a sharp sniff. 

“ Folks better mind their own business,” she said, 
suappishly, ‘and leave other people to mind theirs. 
Yow wouldn't like Will Sanderson to come interfer- 
ing with yout business—~if you've got any—would 

ou?” : 

“¥ ‘don’t thifak he could,” said Jem, with a know- 


hing laugh. I'd like to see Willie Sanderson a 


dressin’ the captain. Hah! hah! Well, no harm, 
missus ; I’ve not gone with em, and I’m going home. 
Good night, my bird 0” paradise,” 

And with a kiss of the hand, in addition to this 
poetical and oriental salutation to pretty Polly, Mr. 
Jem sauntered ont, 

Outside he paused and looked up at the sky, then 
scratched his head, and instead of turning home- 
wards he bent his steps towards the beach, 





Tho'tide was coming in; it was a fine night, and 
Jem could see every ripple upon the smiling, playfal 
ocean. - 

There, far out now, wére the fishing-boats; looking 
like magnified walnut shells as they rose and fell on 
the light swell, 

Jem looked at them with a strange interest and 
euriosity, which was not lessened when he observed 
that the boats were bearing round to the south. 

“This fishing’s a mighty mysterious profession,” 
lye muttered. “If they'd been goin’ to crack a crib 
they couldn’t a’ gone about it more slipperish. There 
they go; they'll be lost round that cliff directly, and 
then I suppose I shall go home.” 

He waited until the boats were lost to him, then 


-olimbed up the beach again. 


As ho passed through the street he peeped into 
the “Blue Lion.” 

There was no one in the bar, and he was about to 
peep in when he saw a light pierce the chink in the 
cellar flap. 

He stooped. and knelt down, expecting toe see 
nothing more awful or interesting than Martha or 
Polly drawing a mag of beer for their own private 
delectation, and he peeped in merely from the in- 
fluence of old habits and times, when to peep and 
skulk were natural everyday customs with Mr. 
Starling. 

But to his \astonishment he was rewarded, not 
with a sight of Polly or Martha, but of the Jittle old 
man, who was not drawing beer, but peering on his 
knees into what seemed to Jem like the mouth of a 
well, 

“ Hullo,” he thonght, “here’s the old chap play- 
ing larks with old Grunty-grump’s beer,” and he was 
about to run into the bar with the information. 

But before he could get up from his knees another 
figure, nd other than Martha Pettingall, entered the 
cellar, and, far from expressing alarm or indignation 
at the old man’s presence, commenced talking with 
him in a low, confidential tone. 

Jem would have given one of his large eyes to 
have heard that conversation, or for a peep imto that 
hole over which it was held. 

But the pair spoke in a faint whisper, end Jem 
could net catch a word. 

Presently the man dropped the lid .of the well, 
spread some sawdust over it, and, taking wp the can- 
dle from a cask, lighted Martha up the steps, follow- 
ing bimself immediately after. 

Jem got up, gave vent to a noiseless whistle, and, 
having had his curiosity sharpened to a most raven- 
ing edge, determined to play spy a little longer. 

Accordingly he drew back into the shadow of the 
house, chose a tree as ambush, and kept @ sharp 
watch both upon cellar and door, 

The light did not appear in the former, and for 
some time the latter was not moved, but at last Jem 
heard voices in the bar, and presently Martha 
opened the door. 

She stood for a few moments looking up and down 
the empty styeet, then re-entered, 

“ What they call reckonorriting,” muttered Jem. 
“ Now I bet the old chap’ll come out.” 

And so it proved. 

The little old man did come ont, and set off at « 
sharp trot up the hill. 

% Well, I’m blest ; that must be fumy fishin’ up 
a@ mountain,” said Jem to himself. “He's in a 
mighty hurry too. But what's my move? Do I 
dog him or wait here a bit longer and see what the 
old woman will be up to? If I sets off arter him 
he’s safe to see me; you could see a brass farden at 
two miles in this light No, I’H stop bere.” 

And he did, but. was rather disgusted at his for- 
tune when about halfan hour afterwards Martha 
came out, banged the shutters to, and shut up the 
house for the night. 

“he performance is hover,” said Jem, coming 
out of his ambush, “anda wery pretty play it’s been, 
only, as the chap said at the Hitalian hopera, it ‘ud 
be all the better if I knowed what it means, which 
jigger me if I do,” 

And with a shake of the head Jem hurried his 
steps homeward. 

He looked about him as he went, but nothing 
more suspicious occurred than the flitting of a rab- 
bit across the road, at which Mr. Starling flung 
stone, and as he paused within sight of the Park he 
wiped the perspiration from his bottle-shaped head, 
and sighed. 

“ Where’s that chap gone to?” he asked himself, 
“ Got a sweetheart up in the house, I daresay. DU 
ask the cook ; he knows everybody, and will put me 
right about these ’ere goings on at the ‘Blue 
Lion.’ »” 
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Somewhat cheered by that resolution he trudged 
on again, looking at the house, which even to his un- 
poetical eyes looked beautiful in the moonlight. 

Then he glanced at the sky, in which a few black 
clouds were gathering. 

‘ All in the dark d'rectly,” he muttered. 

And as he spoke the moon was obscured. 

He turned his eyes up towards it, then was about 
to lower them, when thoy saw something which 
caused him to start, to stop, and to stare. 

By this time he was near that part of the park 
called the “ruins.” 

Right before him was the fagade with the oriel 
window. 

All the way up the hill, when not thinking of the 
“Blue Lion ” and its mysterious frequenters, he had 
been thinking over the various ghost stories in con- 
nection with the Park, and now, just at the moment 
when the moon was obscured, and he was thinking 

-of one of the latest he had heard, he saw something 
white pass across the window. 

He stared and waited breathlessly. 

“T'll take my oath I saw il,” ho muttered. “It's 
gone, and I mayn’t see it again. But I saw it, I 
swear! Ah!" 

The sharp, smothered exclamation was caused by 
absolute fear. 

It had come again. 

There, so plain and distinct that he could see 
every fold in the white robe, was the White Nun! 

Jem’s face turned pale and his teeth shook. 

Ifo had a sensation as of cold water being quietly 
poured down his back, and his mouth felt dry and 
hot. 

Tho ghost stood motionless with its back to the 
window, and a horror seized upon Jem that it might 
perhaps turn, see him, and—and—he did not know 
what clse to dread! 

Tho horror was not ill-founded. 

The ghost turned. 

Jem saw the hideous white, bleached skull-face, 
and as the gleaming eyes seemed to pierce him 
through he fell on the ground, stricken by that 
namoless horror before which the strongest man 
must succumb, 

Tlow long he lay there he did not know. 

When he regained consciousness he found him- 
self covered with dust, fearfully cold, but with no 
tangible injury. 

He rose, shuddered, and striking the dust from 
his clothes with a shaking, uncertain hand walked 
slowly on, averting his eyes from the dreadful win- 
dow. 

*Shall I tell the captain what I've seen?” he 
thought. “No, he'll swear at me, and say I was 
drunk, and I should think I was, only I know it ud 
take more than three pints o’ beer to knock me silly. 
Ugh! Ishan't got the sight o’ that thing's face and 
eyes out o’ my head till I’m as dead as she was. 
This is a rum, unearthly sort o’ place, this is, and 
if summat uncommon queer and nasty don’t happen 
afore long I'm a Dutchman.” . 


(To be continued.) 








HoweVER many friends you have do not neglect 

yourself; though you havea thousand, not one of 
—_ loves you so much as you ought to love your- 
ef. 
NumeERicaL TIrony.—At the present moment, 
should any emergency arise, the Lords of the 
Admiralty have at their command 2,000 thoroughly 
efficient Marines, in addition to 900 in the course of 
training. 

A Souts American Ant-HILL.—However trifling 
this little animal may appear in our climate, there 
are few more formidable creatures than the ants of 
some tropical countries. A traveller who filled a 
high station in the French Government has described 
one of their cities, aud, were not the t ‘con- 


portion of the roadway in front of the Elephant and 
Castle Tavern, and within a few feet of the kerb, was 
opened up in order to carry out the work. Late the 
other night one of the men engaged came upon what 
he thought at first was a box. Curiosity was ex- 
cited, and ultimately, early on the following morning, 
a coffin was found containing human remains, The 
parochial authorities were communicated with and 
the coffin with its contents removed to the Vestry- 
hall, Walworth Road. Here an examination was 
made in the presence of Dr. Iliff and other gentlemen. 
The human remains were found to be those of a per- 
son, it was believed, of some sixteen years of age. 
All the parts were nearly complete, but, singular to 
state, there is an absence of ds and feet. The 
skull is in a wonderful state of rvation, but on 
one side there is an indentation, as though a blow had 
been given causing a fracture. ‘There are two teeth 
in the upper jaw. In the coffin, which is believed to 
be of yellow deal, was found a clasp knife somewhat 
resembling that carried by sailors. ‘Thore was also 
@ piece of woollen fabric, upon which are marks be- 
lieved to be those of blood. The discovery ia re- 
garded as very singular, considering the alterations 
that have been made in the roadway for years past; 
but all sewer-pipes, etc., seemed to have boen carried 
around this coffin until the present time. It is be- 
lieved that the coffin and conten{s must have boen 
under ground for quite 150 years, 


“THE FRAILTY OF ALL THINGS DEAR.” 
Oh! love, why is a thing so sweet 
So full of pain ? 
Why do our hearts beat high with hope 
To sink again ? 
Ob! hope, why beckon us to some 
Fair fantasy, 
Or fond, delusive dream from which 
We wake to div? 
Ob! mem'’ry, sleep! vor cruelly 
Cause to arise 
The ghost of our dead happiness 
Before our eyes. 


Oh! death, why do we dread to feel 
Thy bitter sting 

When life has so much more t’endurs ? 
Than thou canst bring? 


Tue young King of Spain presided recently at 
a bull-fight, and the debased-and degrading spectacle 
was witnessed by 16,000 persons. Seven bulls and 
a dozen horses were killed. The company were 
denied the gratification of seeing one of the mata- 
dors gored to death. \ 

By order of King Alfonso, his sister and honse- 
keeper, the Countess of Girgenti, has assumed the 
title of the Princess of the Asturias, In cther words, 
the King, having no brother, has made public inti- 
mation of his desire that his eldest sister should 
meanwhile be regarded as heir to the Throne. 

Tue Arctic Expgpition.—It is decided that the 
ships for the Arctic expedition shall be supplied with 
36 sledges of various sizes, including two which can 
be used either as bridges or ladders. There are also 
in preparation two ice saws, which, worked by a 
tripod stand, will be useful occasionally to cut a 
dock for the vessel in the fixed ice when threatened 
with a nip from floating masses. They are 14 feet 
in length, 6 inches in breadth, with teeth 21 inches 
wide and deep, and half au inch thick, The ships 
will leave early in June, 

THe Prosecrep Orrra Iovuss.—What a dream 
of delights this new Opera House conjures up! It is 
not to be finished for two years, but when it is com- 
pleted we are promised gardens which will have all 
that is beautiful in thom—a regular French out-of- 
door evening promenade. In fact, we expect to have 
gondolas on the Thames, to come down rowed by 





firmed by various testimonies, it might seem ex- 
aggerated. He observed at a great distance what 
seemed a lofty structure, and was informed by his 
guide that it consisted of an ant-hill, which could 
not be approached without danger of being devoured, 
Its height was from fifteen to twenty feet, and its 
base was thirty or forty feet square. Its sides in- 
clined like the lower part of a pyramid, the point 
being cut off. He was informed that it became 
necessary to destroy these nests, by raising a suffi- 
cient force to dig a trench all round, and fill it with 
faggots, which were afterwards set on fire, and then 
battering with cannon from a distance to drive the 
insects out and make them run into the flames, This 
was in South America. 

SincuLar Discovery.—Recently a number of 
men have been at work in laying down some pipe, 
orthe water company in the New Kent Road, A 





| boatmen to the opera, to hear the finest 
singers in the world, to walk for awhile in the 
most beautifal grounds, and then to return home 
still with the songs of the opera in our ears, by water 
again, to our riverside abode, Only if ever such a 
thing be attempted it is certain to rain. 

Woopen WALL Hanoinas.—For some time sheets 
of veneer have been produced so large and thin that 
they can be used iu place of wall-paper, by simply 
being glued against the wall. In order to make 
them, a round log two or three feet long is placed in 
a lathe and slowly revolved, while a sharp knife of 
the length of the logis so placed and firmly sup- 
ported as to act like a plane, cutting a thin film from 
the circumference of the log, which film rolls at the 
same time it leaves the knife. In this way veneers 
of mahogany, black walnut, etc., have been made and 
applied to walls, giving the rooms an appearance far 
superior in solidity to papered walls, especially wheu’ 





by the ——— of proper mouldings, large surfaces 
are subdivided into divers panels. 

Nor “Devoutty ro ss Wisuep.”—Talking 
of the tight skirts which are now the fashion, a 
lady who was born in the last century said the 
other day: “You call those tight skirts! You 
should have seen Tallieu, then, when she walked in 
the Tuileries with a dress of an almost transparent 
texture, worn over a pair of silk tights! You have 
not come to that!” “No,” answered © lady, 
‘and I hope we never shall.” 

A Vareran Sattor.—Vice-Admiral J. W.. Ald- 
ridge died on Good Friday at the ripe age of 80 
rs. The gallant admiral enterod the navy just 

0 years ago, and obtained his commission as lieu- 
tenant in February, 1815. When midsliipman of the 
“ Arethaga” he was present at the capture of the 
Spanish frigate “ Pomona” in 1806, and at the taking 

Cu in 1807. He served in the “ Blake” at the 
bom t of Flushing in 1809, and was émployed 
in the gunboat service at the defence of Cadiz and 
on the coast of Catalonia in 1811, 1812, and 1813. 
He had received eer on wile menor —— 
Royal Humane Society for sav e lives of four 
ver In 1881 he submitted s plan for raising sea- 
men for the navy, embracing an ap ip 
system us with that subsequently adopted. 
He obtained the rank of commander, 18th November 
1833; n, 23rd November, 1841; retired rear- 
admiral, 12th April, 1862; and retired vice-admiral 
24th May, 1867, . 
FRENCH MARRIAGE LAWS: 


A wire cannot sue ina civil action without the 
authority of her husband, even when she carries on 


| a@ business in her own name, or when she has 


pro} settled upon her, or when separate estates 
exist between man and wife; nor can she give or 
receive gratuitously, sell, or mortgage, or purchase 
property without the consent of her husband ; but 
the Court of First wer of over- 


Instan the 
rali thc deecnsabel tan had is 
r If th 


saben. he soy, stihant hie wntbeciien bisa her. 
may, Wi’ au » bind her- 
self for things which appertain to the business. 
In any case husband also is bound by her acts, 
unless their estates are separate. wife is not 
considered a trader on her own account when sho 
only retails the goods of the business carried on by 
her husband. 

If a husband is convicted of felony, interdicted, 
or disappears, the wife cannot maintain an action 
nor contract without the authority of the Court of 
First Instance. 

All general powers given by a husband to a wife, 
even by marriage settlement, are void, except those 
which relate to the administration of own 


If the husband isa minor, the authority of the 
Court of First Instance is required to enable the 
wife to contract or to maintain an action. 

A wife, husband, or heir is alone entitled to plead 
against a n of contract founded upon the non- 
compliance with these formalities. 

A wife can make her will without the authority of 
Pe raging Laws of France, by David Mitchell 
Ai 84. 


Tue salary of the American Minister at London is 
only 3,5002, a year. He is expected to discharge the 
duties of a position as high as the ambassadors from 
other countries, who receive three times that sum. 

UMBRELLAS are now mado with an oval pane of 
glass inserted in the front breadth, through which 
anything approaching may be seen. 

A suDok recently on circuit asked a prisoner if ho 
had anything to say in defence, when he replied, “ I 
place full reliance on your lordship’s “ equitation "— 
presumably equity was meant. 

Ir is reported that up to tho present date 60 volun- 
teer regiments have adopted the scarlot uniform, in 
accordance with the War Offico regulations on the 
subject, and that 82 retain grey clothing and 62 

Teen. 
5 Many of the London squares are now being put 
into a highly ornamental condition, Mounds of brick- 
work and rubbish form a basis for elevated garden- 
ing, which willalmost give a bill and dale effect from 
the boldness of the undertaking, 

Tux regulations for the Wimbledon meeting in 
July next have been issued by the National Rifle 
Association. The competition will begin a week 
later than the time at which it has been annually 
opened during the last fifteen years. 

THE new egg and poultry voyage from Rouen to 
Leith, noticed lately as contemplated, is now an ac- 
complished fact, and the burghers of Midlothian 
now feast on Irish French eggs at breakfast, The 
eggs are very rich in quality as compared with the 
fishy-tasted, coast-gathered eggs, in Scotland and 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XxXV. 

What win I if Fag the thing I seek ? 
A dream, breath, a froth of floating joy. 
‘Who buysa minute’s mirth to wail a week ? 
Or selis eternity to get a toy ? 
For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 
Or what fond beggar but to touch the crown 
Would with the sceptre straight be stricken 

down? 

It was a lovely bright spring morning, when the! 
first return of warmth and sunshine sends_ the 
spirits i to.“‘ summer heat,” and the influence of 
such revival is felt at once by animate and inani- 
mate nature, and nowhere could its full beauty and 
joyousness more entirely appreciated than in 
the fair park of. St, Germains en Laye, which had 
been assigned to the exiled Stuarts for a residence’ 
by Louis XIV. of France. 

If luxury of art and beauty of nature could have 
compensated for loss of power and banishment from 
their native land, the fallen family had an ample 
measure of both in their foraign home, Indeed, 
‘the exquisite and extensive view along the valley of 
the Seine might well remind them of the prospect 
vs hy yarn along their own Thames. 

0 
far more tasteful and ‘more picturesque than the 
English rival could boast; for then as now the 
instinctive taste of elegance and refinement was as 
superior in the French character as more practical 
‘and sober achievements might be boasted by their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbours. 

the day in question two ladies were slowly 
‘walking along the high terrace that commanded that 
aplendid view along the Seine, which was ever vary- 
ing in its charm to the most familiar eye. 
ies was not in first youth; nay, she might have 
been said to hover on the confines of middle-age. 

And yet there was a stately charm in her mien, 
@ dark, noble loftiness in her form and features 
that was enough to chain the attention, ay, and win 
the admiration that might be refused to younger 
but less striking beauties. 

She walked slightly in advance of her companion, 
eufficient to betoken difference of 

conversation difficult between 


That companion needs no description, since it is 
sufficient to identify her as the Countess Sybil 
DeCourcy, who was there inattendance on Mary of 


‘| harbin 


the terraces and gardens of the park were | gloomy 


rank, yet not | 
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(MAKING A conFIDANT.]} 
Modena, widow of England’s king, and mother of 
the claimant to his throne. 

“You have been as a sunbeam to our little royal 
household, which we call a ‘court,’ ” said the queen, 
continuing, as it appeared, a dialogue that had 
before: begin. “The very weather has taken a 
lesson from a sweet girl,’ she added, “and 
thrown | off gloom that has hitherto hung 
over i 

Sybil made a slight reverence, that’ mingled to 
& very nicety self respect and, homage to the 
exiled sovereign. 

** Your majesty is most gracious. Itis but as'a 
wer of hews that I can pretend to any 
such power. And‘I trust I have been able to bring 
home bope and comfort to your royal heart,” re- 
turned the girl, softly. 

“ You could scarcely fail, Sybil, to cheer us,” 
said the queen, eagerly. ‘“You have brought us 
what is most needful—the promise of money, of 
whieh we are sorely in need, and of the good wishes 
of our loyal people. Ah, Sybil,’’ continued the 
impulsive Italian, with the eager enthusiam of her 
nation blazing in every feature, “you cannot figure 
to yourself my intense longing for my noble boy’s 
restoration to his rights. ere he but once more 
on the throne of his fathers I could be content to die 
and be at rest. But it is not for me, his only 
parent, to play such a coward’s part.” 

“No, no; assuredly not, noble queen!’* exclaimed 
the girl, eagerly. “You must not dream of such 
x cies, There is so much for you to do 
for him and for England in your remaining life, and 
the time is at hand for this greatest struggle to be 
made, if report speaks true. 

Mary shivered involuntarily. 

** Ah! it would take much to induce me to risk 
again that wretched, sickening peril,” she said, 
musingly. ‘Yes, while you were but a child, still 
occupied with your books, Sybil De Courcy, I was 
flying for my life and the life of my precious 
boy. “And had it not been for one who counted 
scarcely as many years even as your young self I 
believe I should never have left your English 
strand in safety,” she added, with a -indignant 
terror renewing itself as it were in her mind. 

Sybil lis in half-abstracted attention till the 
last words were uttered, then some jealous instinct 
arrested her interest. 

**T scarcely understand to what your majesty al- 
ludes. T always thought Lady Churchill secretly, 
and perhaps disinterestedly, aided the escape whieh 
left the way for a usurper,” she added, sharply. 


oy beng g her head 
“T think I estimate the Lady Churchill as she 


» 





deserves, my fair girl,” she replied. ‘She will do 


myn Ta PIP? 
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what is safe and perhaps wise; but not what is 
enerous and brave. Still it was doubtless to her 
oresight aud prudence that I owed my life. But 
the sweet, brave child who covered my flight was 
more to be praised and rewarded even than tho 
moré ostensible agent in my deliverance.’’ 

“And who was. that, may I inquire of your 
majesty ?” said the girl, uneasily. 

*-Ié was a delicate, slight little creature, with 
large, thoughtful eyes and a heart of irou,” said 
Mary, enthusiastically. “It was simply wonder- 
ful to see the noble, simple courage of that brave 
child'and the lofty adherence to truth, even in her 
greatest straits.. She well deserves a place among 
the nobles of England, however humble may be 
her birth,” 

“ Then she was not one of the high-born adherents 
of your family, I presume?’’ exclaimed Sybil, 
eagerly. 

“No, no. She had more connection with the 
Lady Churchill, I, fancy; but not to place her in 
the same rank,” returned the queen. “I could not 
forbear questioning the Lady Churchill, even in 
that time of peril, when I saw the little creature's 
bearing, and she satisfied moe on that head.”’ 

“She was.sufficiently honoured even in taking 
an unconscious part in your majesty’s escape,” 
said Sybil, rather more abruptly than perhaps be- 
came her attitude to her royal mistress. “ But to 
speak of what wa3 your majesty’s first natural 
anxiety. I believe that even now the Lord Clarence 
Seymour is on his way to bring the treasure he had 
contrived to collect, and which will be sufficient to 
equip a small body of troops, in addition to what 
will be laced at your majesty’s command by the 
French king. And he will be prepared to lay be- 
fore you the real state of feeling in England so far 
as he can gather it.” : 

The queen—even more woman than sovereign— 
detected a slight agitation and tremor in her young 
attendant’s tone. 

And she turned sharply round, as if her more im- 
portant political interests could not be indulged 
while such feminine innocence might mingle with 
the more practical subject of their conversation. 

And the soavencee Aer of her favourite justified 
her suspicions as she gazed half-smilingly in her 
young face. 7 

“‘Sybil,”’ she said, laying her hand on the girl’s 
arm with gentle earnestness, “ tell me, is it for my 
service, or for your sake, that this young nobleman 
is rg cy to risk his safety and life and pros- 

ts?” 
PeThe young countess smiled archly, spite of the 
exalted presence in which she stood. But then she 
might well be excused when so much Was 
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by her, and when love was the theme touched on by 
that royal mistress. 1 op at, 

“ Nay, your majesty,’ she replied, archly, “ saving 
your presence, I should be very bold to count on 
any cavalier’s motives. Men are such worthless, 
wavering creatures, I — ma ee to speculate on 
their motives for twenty-four hours . 
well prophesy on yon wi r-bird,” she added, 
glancing ata large vulture which surmounted the 
vane of the tower of the castle. 

Mary shook her head doubtingly. 


“Then can you give @ more : of 
your own felings, ma belle? W it be unwel- 
come to you if you his 


did. offer i 
homage as queen of his heart, while loving loyally 
his rightful sovereign?” she asked. “Nay, do no 


: : eee may fairl ct tid 
crimson so paletaie,. Sybil; it is your —* Ab, Sybil, my child, 


wéman, who asks 
curiosity.’ 


The young countesa bent her head over the hand 
gtill resting on hers and kissed it respectfully. 

“TP ean oaly think on one subject now, your 

”*-ghe said in a low tone. “ When that is 

a then it will be time for me to obey 

** she mur- 

heard by 


progr touched the womanly heart 
of exiled majesty, and from that moment Mary 
of cherished a tenderer and more maternal 
intergs#im the young orphan who ap’ d so de- 
voted to her eause and so feminine in her maidenly 


tendermees and modest pride. 
“ Sybil” slie said, gently, “it is at least some 
for the wisfortunes 
















poor 
that I eam te indulge in my natural feelings, 
which those w throne 4 





press. 






smile, that brought bask for the momen’ . 
ful charms. Tisch ee 

Sybil still hesitated on the subject 

** It is but for me toobey where your majesty com- 
mands. If you condescend to question I can but 
answer to the utmost of my power truthfully and 
candidly.” 

Perhaps the southern’ nature of the Italian-born 
queen scarcely responded to the ‘measured style of 
the consent, buf still she knew that it is a hard 
trial for, a high-bred’ maiden to speak on sucha 
subject toany one save the object of her love. 

“T accept the challenge; mignénne,” she’ said, in| 
the same playful tone, “and I will not abuse my 
privilege if 1 can avoid it. But ’one question I 
must ask, in order to comprehend your real wishes | 
and position :—Granting that this young man does | 
love you, as I cannot doubt, since you are too proud | 
to bestow a thought on one who had not besought 
your hand—tell me, would ft be your true happiness 
to be his Wife? Would you unhesitatingly give your- 
self to him ?’’ continued the queen, with » furtive 
glance at the features she was yet too delicate to 
scan more closely. 

Sybil had promised candour, and had she but 
consulted the real instincts of her heart the reply 
would have béen easily framed, even if ‘falteringly 
epoken. 

But therd were too many doubts and warring 
wishes in her heart for her to risk such entire con, | 
fidence. 

“T will not conceal that Lord Clarence is accept- 
able to me. He is one who might win any woman’s 
heart,” she-réplied, at last, “‘and if he court me as | 
a high-born.and modest maiden should be wooed [ 
should not be difficult to win,” she said, with a 
faint smile, “ But there are so many things in the 

ath, He may change in his ‘allegiance, he may 
change with his prospects, in his feelings, and there 
have been no binding words ever spoken. between 
us. He ig free, and so am I,’ she continued, 
proudly. 

Mary of Modena mused fora few'moments., 

It was somewhat of a mystery to her that one so 
young as Sybil De Courcy could speak thus, 

Was it maidenly pride and self-control ora less 
praiseworthy and noble feeling ? 

* Tt is so long since I left Pngland that T hardly 
remember the especial positions of its families, 
she said, afterapanse. “I presume’ Lord Clarence 
is presumptive heir—is it not so—to the title and 
estates of Delamere? That would be a position 
worthy of you, Sybil.’’ 

The girl smiled doubtingly. 

“Oh! that is in the dark ‘at present, your 
majesty,” she replied, “There is some invisible 
myth between the conjunction of which you speak, 
in the person’ of’# Tuckless invalid recluse, or sonie 
suchuselessanimal. And though I suppose the sha- 
dow will vanish at the proper time I do not think Lord 
Clarence has the staggering burden of such an heir. 





t | house. 


of my life 
are bound to ré& | 


ship just yet. Is not that the reason he is so agree- 
He nasil Ene ?” she added, playfully. “ It leaves 
the will and spirits more free when there are no 
such ibiliti 


Th Rr teardedite tne Y capiens-veiiial 


As | at the reply. 


“The terrible burden does not seem to have been 
very irksome on you, ma belle,” she sai gat 
the bright, flashing southern beauty of et 
attendant. “ Yet you in that sam hi 
for much of your young, # i r not 

my catechism n & shall j better as 
me goes on Mp will safest course for your 
happiness and honoum 

: »”’ she added, 

























‘assented, | fhe two ladies 
paws: the stately 
by result of the 
eompletely open, 


d yma comprehen 
be less tamvail pereell of the: 











‘wore on, Doreas appeared with 
grave signs and looks that spoke 
even more omimously than words the alarming cha- 
racter of her communications, 

“ Dear Mistress Winifred,” she said, ing as 
she spoke, a small tray with some simple, refresh-' 
ment before the. young lady, “you must eat this, 
if you are determined to stay here, and I really can’t, 
tell what to think, or do, or sey, when. all, seems, 
go strange and so terrible. I’m gure I never pass 
such $ ay. in my life,” she went.on, with @ mix- 
ture of grief and importance and alarm in her tone. 
For there is. mo question that even evil, has its 
excitements as well as joy, and that such. excite- 
ment bears its own charm with it, even. in spite of 


its distress. , 
“Thanks, Dorcas, I am not hungry, but. if it-will 
pleasure Foul will..try.to .eat,’’ said the ,girl, 
ntly. “But what bas.h since morn- 
ing, Dorcas? I have been listening for my "s 
step, and all seemed silent; so. 1 thought he was 
ing,” and Winifred looked anxiously. towards: 


the -open door, as if afraid that the innocent 
words might yet be canght up and misinterpreted by 
the unknown eaveadropper without, mie 

The attendant shook her head gravely. 

* No, dear young mistress, I doubt. that he has, 
thongh I have had brief sight or speech of him 
meee an Sone - r one been ia the inner 
parlour Ym e door has been closed, except 
when Master Adrian Meister came for admittance, 
and I daréd not even go to ask his pleasure about 
having some dinner, like other days, .when he 
always chose to be consulted, you know, Mistress 
Winifred, whether your orders were to his liking.’’ 

“Yes, yea, I. know. But do you think it ia that 
he is ill?” asked Winifred, anxiously. , 

“It is my belief that he can’t be very well,” ieaid 
Dorcas, nodding her head significantly. . .*t For;, let 
@ person be ever so much troubled, it won't keep 
them starving when there’s plenty about and 
before, them. And, besides, his voice . sounded 
strange‘and queer to, my ears when he was. speak- 
ing to Master Adrian, and when he’s alone there's 
nosound in the room, which does not seemas if, he 
was like. himself, Mistress Winifred. 

“ Why, I’ve known him walk up and down the room 
like a seatry, if ho was yexed about. anything, let it 
be ever ao frifling a. matter,’’ she wont on, rapidly, 

Winifred’s appetite was scarcely much sharpened 
by these ominous hints, but she was, in truth, too 
much exhausted to refuse the nourishment. that 
adone would recruit her strength, and there was an 
instinct that told her sueh powers mighteven yet be 
severely tried, ; 

‘And so she forced down a morsel of the temptis 
pastry Dordas had brought, and swallowed some o 
the wine that she felt ,would animate her courage 
and brave her nerves. 






any 









Then, and not till then, she closed the door and 
beckoned Dorcas to come close beside her. 

“ Dorcas,” she said, almost ina whisper, “ yonare 
the only friend om whom I can rely, and we must be 
cautious even in our ae word, lest we should 


| be adding to this wretch 4 
“What il, Mistress Winifred?” said the o- 
mestic, de 






y.- 
ae looked questioningly at her inno. 
cen le j j 

“ she said, suddenly, elasping the hard 
| odieaeath Looe her white palms, I believe 
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I can trust you, though, Heaven h Ts 
lease whe will stand my fend, ad you cannot bet 
w that there isan unusual agitation in the house 
1d ‘some i ent danger hangs over me and 
‘ , changed as if b c. 
nS wal. Tdaoe vee 


C) % well. 
bis a ne uildheode Ba and a ; 
rom | ce m 
that Gi was well, and that only cme 
come between you and my master 
ike a mule, that would.’ And 
determined attitude that 































, mien but to hep brow and cheeks 


) -tale . 
a’t mean to wed Mastor Adriam Meister, 
, yo ng mistress,” she said, with 3 meaning 


” came from the girl’s lips. 
te a I will peer a 
g thing, poor young thing. » it’ 
” gaid. the.domestie, gravely. 
heart wilt the hand don’t go together, ont 
yet I can’t see how youcan rebel, Mistress Wini- 
fred. My master is no man to be defied by « lass 
like you, and his own child.” 
“He can’t force me I will die, beg, starve, but 
never speak such falsengss!” exclaimed ‘inifred, 


e ly. Lh? ‘ 
*E Well, and who is it that you want to help? Is 
it one that you mean slidula save you from this 
sorrow, Mistress. Wimifred?’’. said the staid do- 
mestic, without altering a featare of hor face. - 
**N6, Dorcas, he will not. He will never be 
more to me than he is. now,, but 1, would not see 


’ 
: 


injustice done—no, not toan enemy, And from 
my heart. | belive that he is i if he 
cannot prove it; in spite of ‘Appearances, = 


——— sited headin irae in the woman's 
Ww outhf: ; speaking eyes. 

* Who is it, Mistress ‘Winifred P asked Dorcas, 
abruptly. “I shiould know that, at. least,” 

oe gil nok Pe head. ‘hh'ed 

% r not, Doreas; better confine ato 
to my own bosom, so that you ope sae less 
truth when questioned: It is no distrus 
for the good of all,* she went & with 
hens na “You believe me, do you not, der 

orcas : 

“There’a no helping it,” replied the woman, 
curtly. *“*But what do you want of | Eee 4 
mistress? I can guess something of w 
be done from a few words that I by igo 
Ping! Adrian closed the door, and I had. just 

room. 

“And what were they ?” asked x Ne gp 

“*Tt’s all tight, honoured friend,; the Js on 
the pereh and, aes PORE Lee [ 
signi prt was not born, yes > 
to, mis Re pial words fem (4nd man to auot 
you see, my young lady.’ 

Winifred. urned sick at heart.  _ 

There was indeed no misinterpreting the mean- 


ing of those significant expre when. 

prin she knew of the speaker. rye ‘Aba’ 
ence. was unsuspecting even?i guilty. ind a 

ray of Re heveeal on the girl’s heart. atthe 


ught, which succeeded the first terror at the ides 

of the danger surrounding him’ she loved. ni 

Bat there was no time to dwell on the, more 
sentimental part of her feelings now, Clarence 
was in pressing danger, and a keen and active 
enemy at work to accomplish his ruim. Wi 
covered her face for a few seconds. to collect 
thoughts; ‘Then she suddenly turned to her wetelir 
ful contpanion. | {$4 

“Dorcas, will not, ask mora than I can. help 
from your generous kindness, lest is might aware 
you.in fiture,time, There only two fayours 
shall need of you, and it will be better that 





should be in: perfect. ignorance ; why y a 
necessary. Will ph adg A ee pay ss Eg Fave 
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manage to keep it secret? £ shall not be away’ 


very : 
“The woman looked doubtfal. E 

i inifred, you cannob mean i. It 
were madness for one so young and pretty as.you 
are tgp. alone, and .in these troublous times. 
Why, there is talk og now of there being — 
fresh rising against t good q ven bleas; 
her—and von eek I don’t know what. . You mast. 
not go, Mistress Winifred; my conscience won't 
allow me to countenance such a thing,” she went | 
on, more severely, 

But the girl was nob so sale Speier, 

‘Dorcas, I. must! There is life at, stake, per- | 
haps, and it will never do to tremble and shrink for | 
selfish ends. I shall come to no harm, dear Doncss, | 
I will conceal myself too completely, and I shall, 
not need to be exposed much to the dangers you 
speak of. If you will not help me I must venture 
as I best may,” she added, in desperation. 

“That you shall never do, dear child,” returned 
the woman; “you are motherless and well nigh 
without any father to take ¢ about 
you, as an only parent should. » what is it 


he are going to do? and I'll see what is my wayto 
ip.” 


“TF must not a into the trouble by telling 
you more now; a 7 retarned the girl firmly. It 
is enough that I want to go out in safety and 
unknown for an hour or two. When that is 
finished my duty will a8 pe so far as such esca- 
pades go,” she added, with a faint smile, 

“And how ean I know that you will come back, 
either from good-will or the power of others ?” re 
tarned Dorvas, doubdtingly. 

“Tf Ido not, you are free to tell my fether all I 
have said, and bid bim believe that. I was true and 
faithful thvoughout,’’ repli Winifred, cahnly, 
“It will be strange if fam living and yet detained 
from. my lawful home.”’ 


‘Dear, dear Mistress) Winifred, how you do | #uxi 
se 


talk,” ed Dorcas, half sobbin Weil, 
it’s no use trying to resist you, and if you deceive 
| cha never trust apy human being more, that’s 


Winifre1 gave.s half-exulting, half-sad smile, as 
she suddenly cast her arms round the comely neck 
of the kindly attendant. 

‘Heaven bless you, dear Dorcas! I can never 
cease to be grateful for bre goodness.”” 

Another half-hour and the goldsmith’s daughter 
Was quietly approaching her father’s chamber in 
the ordinary dress of her everyday wear. 

She tapped lightly at the door, and receiving no 
spply she ventured to push the closed handle and 


enter. 

Gervase Wynne was reposing on the couch, 
though he was prepped in the warm and well. 
fitting suit that was his chosen and familiar dress, 
and his daughter could not be ‘certain whether ha 
was sleeping. She listened cautiously for some time. 
There wag no sound save the heavy and rather 
laboured breathing of the slumberer. There wag 
no possible indication that he was suffering from 
the slightest malady save of over fatigues and the 


result of @ most rare excess. And Winifred had } 


no opportunity either'to ask permission to go out 
or to make intercession for the object of her 
— even had either prayer been likely to 
avail. 


She quietly drew nearer still to the couch and 
stooped over the slumberer. There seomed no 
likelihood of his awakening for some space to come. 
And Winifred, silently offering a, prayer for ‘pro- 

and aid in her bold enterprize, stole 


in 

the room and closed the door in silence. t 
It was the turning-point in the:life of the half- 

child; half woman, in that simple yet noble nature. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Wos1rrep escaped from her home disguised so 
that only a glimpse of her fair features could have 


afforded the least clue to her identity. 


The simple but tasteful dresa she usually wore, 
which, though consistent with her rank as. the 
citizen’s Fy pow had still a certain amount of 
costlinéss and care in its material and its form, was 


exchanged for the coarse linsey gown of her hench- 


‘maid, and that again covered by a large cloak formed 


of'a dark green cloth, which she wrapped carefully 
round her figure. 

Then, too, the clustering, drooping tresses, that 
generally hung in long ringlets down her well- 
moulded shoulders, were closely gathered up and 
wrapped round” her small head, which again was 
concealed by a hood that encircled her face suffi- 
ciently to disguise its youthful beauty: 

Thus proteeted the girl stole forth, and after 
furtive glance around took her rapid way townedt 
the west end of the city. 

It appeared almost.as a special providence to the 

uug maiden’s wants that by some accident she 

been chosen to indite the invitation to Lady 


acquainted with the name of Lord Clarence’s resi- 
dence, albeit she know little of its direction. 

But.at any rate she was safe im turning westward 
of her home, and she moved on in the gradual ob. 
acurity, till she came within the. precincts 
of the more aristocratic dwellers in the town. 

She gazed around her when she came to the land. 
mark of Charing Cross, and paused for a moment 
| to consider what should be her nexf pro . 

She dared not lose time in her search for the 
near which Lord Clarence lived, and 


and yet it 

was an equal risk to inquire it of any of the passers- 
by ; buf some danger must be rar. 

ng for a few moments she at length 

femee a Venera white-haired man with her 


“Tf I knew, thou art better in ignorance, damsel,” 
the old patriarch, sternly. “Thou art 
young and not ill-favoured, even in that sing 
wrap. It is no seemly purpose for thee to seek 
this wild young courtier. Go home, and keep 
better discretion for the future.” 
cat imports” anid Winifred, eagerly.“ Oh, si, 
m i ,» eagerly. “Oh, sir, 
I docive ta to fais my errand and return to my 
home without delay. I ask the information I 
need, and will then gladly your counsel.”’ 
Bh noc agin peemed impressed with her address 


tone. 

“FE don’t see eee centers [ees 
sceapegrace noble,” he said, i » ut. thou 
seemest a modest and docile maiden, and it were 
sin to hinder thee in any, snoh good intent. If thou 
art true, I am doing a kindness indeed, and, if not, 
the blame will be on thine. own h here ; come 
with me and I will show thee the way, since it is in 
truth not many yards from here.” 

He walked on as he spoke, with aslow and solemn 
gait, that ill accorded with the impatience of the 


ous. girl. 
But —_ was fain to follow in silence at a peapepe 
ful distance, till they reached the block of buildings 
spuctte to whatis now the Government offices of 


There the aa men, stonged and turned to his 
co! ion with’ a sharp and abrapt gesture. 

“Phere, child, go thy way, and leave the message 
as quickly as. may be,” he said, gravely. “That 
door will convey thee to the porter’s ge, where 
thou canst deliver thy errand.” 

And the old man went off with a sharp, keen gaze 
at the-girl which gave the full conviction to her 
‘mind that he would be able to recognize her again 
at some future day, though Winifred was too much 
occupied with her purpose to bestow much thought 
and anxicty on the ciroumstance then. 

She stopped a mament to collect her self-posses- 
sion, and then she walked firmly to the. spot indi- 
cated by the venerable old guide. 

“Does the Lord Clarence Seymour live hers ?” 
‘ghe asked, in the swect, refined accents she could 
not disguise. 

The man gave a careless glance at her meanly 


elad fi 

“<Fehould net think it mattered much to yen. 
} mistress,’ he replied, roughly, “ but it’s no grent 
secret, and I don't mind giving youa share in it, 
Lord Clarence does live here.’’ 

“Can I see him? Is he within?’ she asked, 


timidly. 

+ “You? Itrew not. My young lord deals with 
quite another quality,” he said. “Go. thy way, 
| young woman; you fly too high, It is not for thee 
to. aim at such game.” 

eopridemes crimson, and her head was drawn 


Whitehall 
which she believed to be near that 


- 


T 
up with i : 
was no time togive way to such passions, and she 
persisted in her demand, with an enforced calmness 
of manner that belied her feelings. 

“1 have tidings of. importance for your lord,” 
she replied. ‘You mistake eltogether, if you 
think it is on my own affairs I would trouble him. 
It is for himself that the matter concerns, and he 
will blame all who prevent it reaching his ear, I 
can promise you, good master.” 

And as she spoke she slipped a coin in the man’s 
hand, guessing, all inexperienced as she was, that 
it might quicken his apprehension of her meaning. 

His fingers closed on the welcome piece, but he 
still appeared to hesitate. 

“It is against the rules, and I may rue it pretty 
sorely,”” he returned, doubtingly; “but you seem 
sober and discreet, young woman, and [ will for the 
nonce take your word. What shall I say to my 
lord, #f he is at all willing to see you?” he con- 
tinued, as he prepared to leave the room. 

“Say that @ person has sent to him news of valu- 
able property that is lost,’ she returned, after a 
moment's pause, “and that it is only for a few 
minutes he will be detained if he grants an audi- 
ence.” 

The man nodded and strode quickly from the 

where he sat in enviable ease and indolence 





Churchill's memorable party, and in consequence was 


reom, 
the most part of the day. 


involuntary prideand resentment. But it | doo 





Winiifred’s heart beat painfully during his ab- 
sence. Had she done wisely in her message? As. 
suredly if Clarence were guilty he might rather 
talee lene ‘than encourage such an interview. 

Gudagies she felt as if she would stake her 
belief in his innocence on such a proof as she might 
now receive. 

Ina few moments the porter returned, looking 
more bewildered than ever at the result of his 
me My 3 lord will see you, y istres 

y young » young mistress,” 
he said; “bat if yon have not really important 
affairs:to lay before him, it will be the worse for 
— He turned as red as fire, and looked about 

im as if he expected to.see a ghost. Then he mat- 
tered something about ‘meddling fools,’ aad finally 
said, as sharp as needles; ‘Tell the woman to. come 
in; bat if she has a long tongue, she had best ent 
itshort. I’m in no humour for tattling.’”’ 

Winifred bowed her head silently and followed 
the man to the presence of him she so hopelessly 
and so unconsciously loved. 

Clarence was standing with his back to the door 
when she entered, 

He was dressed as:she had seen him on the night 
of the robbery, and as she stood for a moment, be- 
fore he was awaro of her presence, she turned fairly 
sick and shuddering at the memories aud the cor- 
tainties it conjured up. 

But when he turned suddenly, and his noble, in- 
tellectual features were brought to her view, 
his:fearless bearing, somewhat heightened perhaps 
bythe circumstances of the interview, appealed to 
her admiration and respect, andshe involuntarily 
uttered a sigh of mingled doubt and relief. 

** Pray, what is your errand ?’’ he asked, coldly. 
“Tf you will be quick, I shall thank you, for I am 
obliged to be in the City before I sup with some 
friends, and my time is precious.” — 

“No, no; not the City!” exclaimed Winifred, 
incantiously forgetting her disguise. ‘‘ You must 
not go there, for your life!’’ 

Clarence’looked at her in keen and bewildered 
amazement. 

“TI do not understand,” he said, coldly.. “ Surely 
T must mistake. It cannot be Mistress Winifred 
who thus warms meso remarkably; but surely one 
who resembles her, as, Lshouldimagine,”’ he added, 
with a significant sarcasm in his tone. 

Poor Winifred felt as if her pulses would burst 
in their impetuous throbbings at the scorn and 
blame the words and manner implied. 

But her object was too momentous and her 
peril too imminent for her to yield to the 
weakness. 

“Tt can matter little to Lord Clarence Seymont 
who I am, or what I may choose to undertake,” shte 
said, with a princess’s air mingling with her 
maidenly confusion, that gave her a remarkable 
charm, even in her companion’s jaundiced eyes. 
“And what brings me here can quickly be told. 
Lord Clarence, I come to warn you of your great 
and instant danger, at no little risk to myself. But 
Icould not leave you defenceless against what [ 


-hope is an unjast charge. 


“If you are wise you will fly before any steps 
ean be taken,” she added, hurriedly. “ Byen hours 
are precious, and [ would counsel you to save your- 
self before it is too late. That is what broaght 
me; and now, if you ave not mad, or worse,” she 
added, getting irritated to fear by his inoredalous 
and sneering smile, ‘I have said enough to fulfil 
my errand.” f 

She was. turning sharply away, wrapping more 
closely yet round her the disguising cloak sha wore, 
and in another instant she would have reached the 


r. 
But ere she had taken many steps the young 
nobleman had darted forward and placed himself so 
as to arrest. her progress. 

** My lord, I must go,” she said, a new terror 

coming to increase her alarm. ‘“‘ Even now [ may 
return toolate for concealment. Ouly be sure and 
fly.” 
Mi But you must at least give me some ides of the 
nature of the danger, and who is my enemy,’’ he re- 
turned, quickly, still maintaining his position. 
* Either you are an innocent agent of some idiotic 
jest, or else you are doing worse than nothing to 
toate me in this ignorance, What havelI done, and 
who threatens me? I claim an answer if [ aim to 
attend to such a strange warning.’’ 

Winifred stamped her small foot impatiently. 

“ Ah, this is worse than madness,” sho said, ‘to 
risk yourself and me so needlessly. Lord Clarence, 
ean you not guess without my putting it in words 
what is the peril? Your owa conscience must tell 
you, or else you are—innocent,” she whispered, in- 
audibly. ’ 

Clarence stood in apparent bewilderment, aud yet 
an ominous flash did dye his cheeks for a brief mo- 
ment at her words. 

“You mean that it is something belonging to 
your-own people, [ must suppose, Mistress Wini- 
fred. Is it so?” he added, faltering, as she thought 
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in his 
spoke. , 

“Can you ask, my lord?” she said, her manner 
becoming more imperious and more cold as her sus- 
picions seemed to become more wretchedly justi- 
tied. ‘It were pity to put it in words, unless you 
are resolved to force me to say what would blister 
my very lips—a base and unworthy crime that is 
charged to you, and connected with some—precious 
—jewels,” she added, in a low, choking voice. 
‘*Now let me go. I dare not—I will not—say more, 
only, for your own sake and mine, fly!’’ 

She made a determined movement towards the 
door, that Lord Clarence ap too stupefied to 
resist for the moment. But just as she approached 
and when her next step would have placed her in 
reach of the handle of the lock, he sprang forward 
and hastily took her hand with a grasp that might 
be either anger or anxious gratitude, so firm and 
closely did his fingers close on Winifred’s hand. 

“One moment, one word more!’’ he was rapidly 
uttering, when the bounding of an_ evidently 
vigorous and masculine foot was heard, and ere 
the pair could even move from their suspicious 
proximity Cecil Vernon was in the room. 

His eyes turned from one to the other in a blank 
zstonishment. 

In the agitation and the sudden haste Winifred’s 
hood had fallen back and, despite her disguising 
dress and simple coiffure, there could be no doubt 
as to her identity in the mind of one who knew her 
so well andhad perhaps once kept her image in his 
breast, whether it was now effaced or not by more 
attractive charms. 

He stood for a few seconds with a gradually 
deepening and scornful smile on his lips, then he 
made a low bow to the trembling Winifred. 

“I beg pardon for disturbing such a pleasant in- 
+ iter but I will quickly amend my indiscretion, 
i ee 

But ere he could finish the sentence the girl had 
sprung away, witha low ory of despair and wounded 
pride, and fled like a lapwing from the house, ere 
either of the young men could or would exert him- 
Self to arrest her flight. 

(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE, 

Man’s Incgenuiry—The fishermen of Norway carry 
in their fishing-boats a water-telescope or tube three 
or four feet in length. They immerse one end in the 
water, and then, looking intently through the glass 
they are enabled to perceive objects ten or fifteen 
fathoms deep as distinctly as if they were within 
a few feet of the surface. Hence, when they dis- 
cover plenty of fish, they surround them with their 
large draught nets, and often catch them by hundreds 
at a haul, which, were it not for these telescopes, 
would frequently prove precarious and unprofitable 
fishing. ‘This instrument is not only used by the 
fishermen but it is also found in the navy and 
coasting vessels. 

VrGeTABLE ReAsoninc.—The Plane Tree ex- 
nibits the power of exercising a sigacity for securing 
‘food not unworthy of an animal. Lord Kaimes re- 
lates that among the ruins of New Abbey,in the 
county of Galway, there grew on the top of one of its 
walls a plane tree, upwards of 20 feet in height. 
Thus situated, it became straitened for food and 
moisture, and therefore gradually directed its roots 
down the side of the wall till they reached the 
ground, at the distance of 10 feet. When they had 
succeeded in this attempt the upper root no longer 
shot out fibres, but united in one, and shoots 
vigorously sprang up from the root that had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the earth, 

Vocat Ciock.—The subjoined description of a 
curious clock is given in the journal of the Rev. J. 
Wesley: “On Monday, April 27, 1762, being at 
Lurgan, in Ireland, I embraced the opportunity, 
which I had long desired, of talking to Mr. Miller, 
the contriver of that statue which was in Lurgan 
when I was there before. It was the figure of an 
old man standing in a case, with a curtain drawn 
before him, over against a clock which stood on the 
opposite side of the room, Every time the clock 
struck he opened the door with one hand, drew back 
the curtain with the other, turned his head, as if 
looking round on the company, and then said, with 
a clear, loud, articuffte voice: ‘Past one,’ or two, 
or three, and soon, But so many came to see this 
(the like of which all allowed was not to be seen in 
Europe) that Mr. Miller was in danger of being 
ruined, not having timerto attend to his own busi- 
ness. So, as none offered to purchase it, or reward 
him for his pains, he took the whole machine to 
pieces.” 

A Sunstitutz For Ivory.—A substance under 
the name of celluloid, the invention of Mr. Hyatt, of 
Albany, originally intended as a substitute for ivory 
iv the manafacture of billiard balls possesses qualities 


tone and the lowering of his eyelids as he 








which render it licable to a great variety of 
manufactures. As originally prepared it couael 
of a combination of soluble cotton and ether or alcohol, 
but it was subsequently ascertained that a still more 
satisfactory result could be obtained by the addition 
of camphor to the alcohol ; and, finally, camphor alone 
was mixed with the und cotton pulp, which 
hardens in drying and becomes “celluloid.” This 
substance—which is maintained by the inventor to 
be a truly chemical compound and not a mechanical 
mixtare—can be coloured in any way desired. 
The varying degrees of solidity and flexibility 
required are obtained by the different proportions 
of the camphor. The substance is naturally of a 
oy amber colour, but may be made of any tint 

y the application of mineral pigments or dyes soluble 
in alcohol, or any of the aniline colours may be 
emp'oyed. Celluloid is hard and elastic, ranging in 
harduess from that of iron toivory. It is as tough 
as whalebone, elasticity being one of its most pro- 
minent characteristics. In this respect it greatly 
exceedsivory. It makes good insulators for knobs of 
telegraphic instruments, for insulating posts for 
electrical machines, and for telegraphic wires; as 
although a good non-conductor it is not perceptibly 
electric. Itis well adapted to the manufacture of 
combs, and is largely used in the preparation of dental 
plates, as it can be made of precisely the colour of the 
palate and gums. At a temperature 250 degrees to 
800 degrees, it can be moulded into any désired. 
form. Several companies have been started for 
the manufacture of different objects from celluloid 





THE HEIR OF INGLESIDE. 
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CHAP TER IV. 
Ox Thursday Horace Moore went to London, and 
late in the afternoon he went on board the “Speed- 
well,” where he chanced to meet the captain, who 
had come on board not two minutes previously, and 
who had not calculated upon remaining beyond 
the .time required for depositing a package in his 


room. 

Captain John Percy was the man, and a fine speci- 
men of the trae English sailor. He was not a heavy 
man; but what he lost in bulk he more than up 
in fineness of quality, He was quick, active and 
energetic, with his wits always in theascendant. He 
had light wavy hair,light blue eyes, and a mild, 
handsome face. He wasa good seaman and accom- 
plished navigator and a safe master ; and, moreover, 
he could justly estimate and appreciate a true man, 
and treat him accordingly, 

“ Ab, Mr, Moore, Iam glad to have met you. I 
will go back into the cabin with you. Have youcome 
to report for duty ?”’ 

“ As I promised—yes, sir.” 

“I am glad, forI wish to-morrow to go a little way 
out of town, and I want one of my own officers here 
to examine those who may apply for berths, Our 
complement of men is not quite complete. We can, 
of course, at any time, draw on our shipper. He has 
candidates in plenty, such as they are. ButI wanta 
few more able seamen. I shipped a man this after- 
noon—not exactly such a man as I would have pre- 
ferred—but a competentseaman. I think I may trust 
you to examine any whomay apply?” 

**T don’t think a man could deceive me with regard 
to his knowledge of seamanship, sir, But touching 
moral qualifications——” 

“Asto that,” broke in the captain, “all appli- 
cauts must pass muster at the office of the owner before 
they come here. Ouradvertisement gives that direc- 
tion, Yet you will exercise your own judgment on 
all points. And now, if you are ready for duty, I 
must get you to ran up and see Mr. Dwinal. He ix 
stopping with his — in Chelsea. Letters’ 
have come in to-day which he ought to see, and we 
want his orders. You can take acarriage. I think 
you know the way?” 

“Yes. I have been there.” 

Captain Percy arranged the business as he would 
have it delivered to Mr, Dwinal, and then went 
with his officer on deck, remarking as they sopa- 
rated: 

“You will return this evening, and take charge of 
the ship until I get back. Mr. Huxton will not be 

here before Monday.” 

Horace took a saddle-horse. He found Mr, 
Dwinal in a pretty cottage, with quite a milk-farm 
attached, in rural suburb of that day, which has 
since given p:ace to the onward flow of brick and 
mortar, 

Mr. Alfred Dwinal was one of the oldest merchants, 
and principal owner of the “ Speedwell.” He received 
the youthful officer kindly, and when the business 
had been done he insisted that Horace should stop to 
tea ; and after tea he gathered from his guest the 
story of the late events at Ingleside. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, when the whole had beeu 





told, “Iknow Lyon Hargrave. His uncle once got 
him @ situation ina house in which I was silently 
interested. He proved himself a rascal, and I know 
that Walter rgrave paid some’ thousands to 
shield him from the law. Believe me, if he has 
come by, treachery into this possession, he cannot 


prosper. 
“Mr, Dwinal,” returned our hero, with a smilo 
that was full of manly st h, “I know that I 
have the sympathy of all men who know me; 
bat I tell you truly that I would not exchange places 
with Lyon ve, even were he clear of crime 
in this matter of his uncle’s will. Ihave really no- 
eo . he * . have ane priere = 
a on; an prove myself deservia 
friends I believe I shall find them. . 
“Right, my boy. Lay the foundations deep and 
strong in truth and honour, and the superstructure 
of manhood’s life will be blessed. I am glad you 
came up this evening. I shall feel better in the 
knowledge of the character of my officers. In 
Captain Percy you will find a true and reliable 
friend. He isnot only a good sailor but he is a 


good man., 

And so they pleasantly conversed until the shadows 
of evening drew on, and at an hour later than he bad 
anticipated Horace set forth on his return. The air 
was damp and chill, and he put his horse over the 
road ata swift pace; or, rather, he allowed his horse 
to pace as he pleased, and as the pacing was home- 
ward it was willingly energetic. Leaving.his horse 
at the place from which he had hired it, he set out to 
accomplish the remainder of the distance on foot. 

It was now late in the evening, and very dark. 
Gaslights in the byways of the great city were not 
ithen plentiful, Horace had stepped from the footway 
nto the street to allow the passage of a noisy crew 
of dranken men, and as they stopped in a wraugle at 
that point he crossed over upon the side of the docks. 
He was picking his way along upon a narrow aud 
dilapidated plank walk when a smothered cry for 
help attracted his attention, He stopped and listened, 
and made sure that « fellow-creature was calling for 


aid. 

“ Help! help! Don’t, for Heaven's sake, kill 
me!" were the words which the young man heard 
distinctly. ' 

It was not his nature to think of danger to him- 
self with such acry sounding in his ears. Turning 
intoa narrow passage with a bound, he quickly came 
to an open s where he saw three men, and the 
faint gleaming of an oil dock-lamp near at hand 
enabled him to take in the situation at a glance, 

Two of the men had the third beneath them, and 
om were either killing him or robbing him, or 

th. 


Horace did not stop for closer examination. 
With a cry of wrath he smote the head of the mag 
nearest to him with his foot, and the second he 
struck under the left ear with his clenched fist. The 
first man had started for his feet, with a knife in his 
hand, when Horace levelled him again. His soul 
was in arms, and he had the two villains at a dis- 
advantage. He knocked them back sevoral times, 
all the while calling for help. 

And help finally came—not from the officers of the 
law, but from three men who came clambering up 
from a boat that had just put into the dock. They 
wore three sailors, and with their assistance the two 
ruffians were secured, after which Horace assisted 
the third man to his feet, 

“ Are you hurt, my man ?” our hero asked. 

The man shook himself, and pressed his hand apon 
his brow, and finally, like one just assured of sense 
and life, he answered : 

“I don’t think they’ve hurt me; but they’d have 


done for me precious quick if you hadn't come up 


You have saved my life, mate,and I hope I may 
some time do you a good turn.” 

“But what will you do now? What was the 
occasion of this quarrel?” 

“Tt wasn't a quarrel, mate. We've been at the 
sweat-cloth to-night, and I won them coves’ money, 
and they concluded they wanted it back again, If 
they'd | been sober they wouldn’t ‘ave done that 
thing.” 

Therenpon Horace turned to the two men, whom 
tho boatmen had still in charge, and asked what they 
had to say. 

“It's just as that man says, sir. If you'll let us 

we won't trouble him again for this bout. But 
iat throw loaded dice against usagain. It’s 
lucky you came up as you did, I’vegot-a sore head 
from your fist, but I’d rather have that than blood 
on my hands.’ 

After consultation with the boatmen Horace ar- 
ranged that he would lead the attacked man away, 
and that they should detain the other two fora few 
minutes at least. The man went quickly 
with the youth, and as he was lame, and felt the 





smart of a cut on his shoulder, it was thought ad- 
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visable that they should seek some place where 
necessary assistance could be had. 

‘If you'll go with me,” said the sufferer, “I know 
just the place close by.” 

“I will stick by you, my friend, until I see you 
safe,” said Horace, cheerfully. “1 won't leave my 
work half done,” 

“You're a good man whoever you be,” ejaculated 
the waif, “and you've taken all this trouble for 
me.” 

“Don’t you think your life was in danger when I 
came to your relief?” 

“In danger? Why, bless you! I hadn’t got any 
life just then. They'd got me down, and one of ’em 
had his knife up. I tell you, mate, my lifo is 
yours.” 

“Then, my brother,” said Horace, solemnly, ‘‘let 
me direct it into better paths henceforth.’’ 

“Ah! it’s hard to learn an old dog new tricks.” 

“ Not if his heart is in the right place.” 

“Eh?” 

* You have a heart, my brother, and I believe there 
is an immense amount of good init, It is only a 
question of which you will use—the good or the 
bad. ” 


“ Ah—if I could only wipe out——But here’s our 
haven. If you'll take me in here I'll be cared for.” 

They had come in front of a public house, and 
over the entrance Horace saw an illuminated sign of 
“The Anchor.” 

“ Let’s go round by the back way, mate. There’s 
two holes bere, and they’re handy sometimes, I'll 
show you.” 

The man turned aside from the main entrance, and 
found a low, narrow archway, at the far end of which 
his Land founda bell-pull which was hidden from 
sight, In answer to the summons 4 door in the fiat 
wall was partially opened, and a voice asked who was 
there. The waif put his lips close and whispered 
something in reply, whereupon the door was opened 
wide, and the two were permitted to enter. 

* How now, Matt ?” asked the Cerberus of the place, 
when they had reached a small apartment in which 
a hanging lamp was burning. 

“ Allright, my boy. I’min funds, ¢o you may 
bring me a bottle of brandy, Joo—the best.’ 

The brandy was brought, and when the waif had 
seen the door finally close behind Cerberus he turned 
to offer the bottle first to his companion, As he did 
so he caught a first fair look at the handsome young 
face. With a deep gasp he set the bottle upon his 
knee and took another look. 

** Are you Horace Moore?”’ he asked, ina whisper. 

“Tam,” answered the youth, in surprise. “Do 
you know me?” 

“ You don’t know me?” 

Horace looked, and saw a man of powerful frame, 
with abroad, pock-marked face, a full, sandy beard, 
broad-shovldered and deep-chested, and evidently 
not far from five-and-thirty years of age. 

“*T don’t know you,” he said, “ but I think I have 
geen you before.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“But [ don’t remember when or where.” 

“Perhaps not. But I’ve seen you. Your face is 
not one to forget. But suppose we look at this cut 
on my shoulder? Will you trys drop of the brandy ? 
I know it is the pure article.’ 

Horace was wet and cold, and had been subjected 
to considerable strain of nerve, aud he did not re- 
fuse @ amall quantity of the brandy. The waif 
helped himself more liberally, after which the 
wounds were looked to, and they were found to be 
very slight, nothing requiring more than bathing 
and simple swathing. 

“And now,” said Horace, as he arose to depart, 
“ if you wish to report to me on the morrow you will 
find me on board the ship ‘Speedwell.’” 

“Do you belong to her ?” 

“T am ber second officer.” 

“Allright. Thank you.”’ 

“ And now may I know your name, my friend ?” 

“Yes,” said the map, after a little hesitation, 
“you may know it, but I'd ask youasa favour not 
to use it—leastways not at present. My name is 
Matt Bungo. Did you ever hear it before?” 

“The name is not entirely strange to me,” an- 
swered Horace, reflecting, “yet 1 cannot tell how 
nor where I have heard it.” 

“Never mind. You may have seen it in the 
sporting reports, and you may have seen it in the 
police reports. You say you are going to sea in the 
* Speedwell ?’” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, mate, I'll see you before you sail, if it’s 
only to let you know I am alive and well. 1 can't 
thank you to-night for what you've done. My mind 
isn’t quite clear.” 

“Allright, Matt. Just take care of the life, and 
make it of some use in the world, and I shall be 
amply rewarded. Will you show me the way out? 





Matt Bungo piloted the young man to the street, 
and there bade him good night. Ho had turned an@ 
regained the door which he had left ajar in the flat 
wall, when he heard a quick step belind him. He 
rng back, and saw what looked like a female 

Tb, 
ne Who are you?” he asked, 

“Ha! is it you, Matt?” 

“Molly 2?” 

“ Molly Dowd—the same,” 

“Come in, if you will.” 

The woman followed him into the little parlour. 
She was not an ill-looking woman whon she came 
into the light. 

“ What is that in the bottle, Matt?” 

“Brandy—and good.” 

“ May I have some?’ 

“ Yes, Molly.” 

The woman drank, and then the man asked ; 

“ Have you got any money, Molly ?” 

_ “A few shillings, Matt. I earned them this morn- 
ing.” 

0 i 

unting up Sugg. 

“Eh? “ wanted him ?” 

“Lyon Hargrave wanted him.” 

“For what?” 

“I don’t know. I only know that Lyon came 
down last night, and his first and only business 
seemed to be with Sugg Witkill.” 

“Is he going away?” 

“Yos. He has shipped for a voyage to India.” 

“Eh? To India? Is it on board the ‘ Speedwell ?’” 

“ Yes.” 

Matt Bungo shut his mouth and shut his hands. 
Then he laughed a low laugh and said ; 

“Molly, you are smart, but you can’t see that I 
may have to get out of the way as well.’ 

“You, Matt?” - 

“Yes. I’ve had trouble this very night, camo 
near having my heart cee? Yes, Molly, I may be 
off as well as Sugg. But, girl, let it be a secret be- 
tween you and me, Here, I haven’t much to spare, 
but I'll share with you. Hereis five pounds. That'll 
help you a little.” 

** Matt 1” 

“Tes all right, girl ; only I want you to promise me 
onething. You won't breathe to a human being that 
you have met me here to-night ?” 

“T promise, Matt.” 

“And you will never whisper that you have 
mentioned Sugg’s name to me in any way or shape?” 

“T promise—solemnly.” : 

“All right, Molly. Now go before you are found 
here with me. You can go out and come in by the 
front way. Will you do it?” 

“But this money, Matt. 
much.” 

* Keep it, Molly, and may you get good from it. 
“Now go.” 

“T shall see you again, Matt ?” 

“Yes; but remember, let us meet when or where 
we will, the meeting of this night is as though it had 
never been.” 

“It shall be so,” 

“That is enough. Now go.” 

After the bottle was finished Matt paid the 
reckoning and departed. 

In the open street Matt Bungo stopped and looked 
up at the stars. Then he walked down to one of the 
slips, and out upon @ pier where a heavy ship lay 
moored. As he stood where the light of a gas-jet 
gleamed upon him there was revealed a new look in 
his face. It was not much in form—not a great 
change in outward look—but it had brought a new 
spirit to the surface, Was it the light of the better 
life of which he who bad that night savod it had 
spoken ? 


I do not want so 


CHAPTER V. 


On the morning following the events last recorded 
Horace Moore assumed command of the ship as the 
superior officer present, and he was not long in show- 
ing to both sailors and stevedores that he undor- 
stood his business. Educated in the service of the 
British East Company, he had mastered the science 
of stowing a cargo in its minutest details, and with 
a passionate love of the sea he had taken kindly and 
naturally to seamanship. 

Towards the middle of the forenoon, while engaged 
in taking on board a lot of agricultural implements, 
the young officer felt a touch upon the shoulder, and, 
on turning, he beheld Matt Bungo, but not exactly 
the Matt Bungo of the previous night. This man 
was cleanly washed and shavod; was dressed in a 
neat and tidy seaman’s garb; and the light of his 
blue eye really invited confidence. He looked rough 
and hard, but of true metal. 

“When you are at Icisure, sir, I would like to 
speak with you.” 





“T will be at leisure in avery chort time. Let 
me seo this invoice clear.’’ 

In a little while Mr. Moore turned over the work 
to a subordinate, and then signified to his visitor 
that he might follow him ; and he led the way to the 
cabin, 

“ Well, my good man,” said Horace, as soon as they 
nae» seated, “fam glad to seo you looking so well 
to-day.” 

“And Tam glad to be feeling well,” said Matt; 
“all of which I owe to you.” 

“And all of which,” added the youth, with a 
smile, “ gives me as much real satisfaction as it does 
you.” 

Matt moved uneasily in his seat. 

Can I be of farther service?” Horace asked, 
observing that his visitor was at a loss for words. 

“ Yes, sit, you can,” said Matt, bluntly. “1 want 
to go to sea with you in this ship.” 

“ Honestly, my man ?” 

“T never was more honest, nor more earnest. I 
can hand, reef, and steer, sir; and [ think I can do 
my duty.”’ 

“Really and truly, Matt, if you are in earnest, I 
don’t know but that I would be willing to ship you 
upon my own responsibility.” 

“T am in earnest, sir. I want to go to sea. I 
want to gotaway from England. It will be better 
for me to goaway. And then, sir, if I may venture 


“Go on.” 

“ Who knows what may turn up ina long voyage?” 
The man’s face glowed with earnest feeling, and his 
hearer knew that the words came from deep down 
in hisheart, ‘ Who knows,” he went on, “ what of 
danger may be upon the great deep? ‘Thero's 
danger of storm and tempest, and there's danger 
from many a hidden place. I want to earn au 
honest living, sir, and I want to go to sea to do it. 
By going with you I may have the power to repay 
you something that I never could repay otherways. 
You are an officer, you are young and hopeful. [ 
will be your true friend, Let what will como—let it 
come high or low—while Matt Bungo is on board 

our ‘ship you will have one true aud devoted 
riend. Will you take me ?” 

Two great tears rolled down the young man’s * 
cheeks as he put forth his hand and answered : 

“Yos, my true heart, you shali go with mo if you 
will!” 

“Thank you. Bless you, sir.” 

A brief silence, and then Matt said: 

“Now look ye, Mr. Moore, it isn’t well that a 
secret bond of friendship should ever be known on 
board a ship between an officer and a foremast hand. 
So I would like it if you would never speak of what 
happened last night, I haven't told of it. Have 

ou?” 
an Not yet, Matt. I have had no opportunity.” * 

“Then suppose we agree, now and hore, to keep 
it to ourselves, And don't you never show to me 
any favouritism. Don’t, by a look, show that there 
is any bond between us,”’ 

“But, my dear fellow, why are you so anxious in 
this respect ?”” 

“T’ll tell you why Iam anxious, Mr, Moore. Some 
of the crew of this ship will know me, and those 
men may think worse of me than I am, and if they 
should get the fancy that I was working on the soft 
side of an officer don’t you see how they might turn 
it? Let us keep our hearts to ourselves—leastwise, 
what belongs alone to you and me—and we won’t re- 
fer to this again unless the time should come when, . 
Matt Bungo can pay some of his debt. Now let us 
have the papers, and I'll be a shipped man and re- 
port for duty to-night, and swing my hammock. 
What say you?” 

The young mate was strangely affected by Matt’s 
manner, but he felt not a shadow of hesitation in 
trusting him, nor did he hesitate to humour the man 
in his seemingly whimsical request. The papers 
were produced, and with Ilorace Moore as the only 
witness Matt Bungo was shipped for the voyage to 
India and back. 

“ Shall I write down the full name—Matthew ?” 
asked the mate, as he held his pen suspended over 
the paper. 

“ I never knew such a name,” said the man, with 
agrim smile. ‘Matt is all I’mentitled to. At any 
rate, it’s all I ever answered to, and we won't make 
a change at this late day.” 

So he was shipped as simple Matt Bungo, and was 
allowed to proceed to the forecastle, and select a 
bunk, or, if he preferred, put his name upon hooks 
fora hammock. He chose the chance fora hammock, 
and said he should swing it that night and be ready 
for work in the morning. And then he went away, 

And Horace Moore, when tho work had been done, 
felt that be had done a good thing. Beyond his 
power of analysis he felt that good, and only good, 
could come of his association with Matt Bungu. He 
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diinot care to question more particularly, For tho 
most blessed faith man cannot always give @ coldly 
calm and philosophical reason, ‘ 

On that Friday evening Matt camedown with his 
hammock and chest, and on the following morning 
he went to work. On Saturday afternoon Captain 
Percy returned, and whea be had heard his mate's 
roport of proceedings, and had seen the condition of 
the ship, below and aloft, he nodded approvingly, 

“Mr. Moore,” bo sail, extoniling his hand, “I 
think you and I will work together without chafing.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

Horace accepted the hearty word, knowiag well 
that it held a volume of meaning, 

“JT seo one or two new won,” said Porcy, 

© Yes,” respended the mate. “I havo shipped 
three, Iwo were sent down from the office, and 
one I have taken upon my own responsibilty. 
Here is my man, six, Matt Bungo, this is Captain 
Percy.” 

The new man tonehed his hat respectfully and then 
stood erect, without a falter or a quiver. 

John Percy looked him over, from head to foot, 
and then settled a eteady, scarching look upon his 
face. 

“Matt Bungo,” said he, “your namo is not yn- 
familiar to me. Ihave heard bad things of you. 
But I like your face. 1am not afraid to trust you.’’ 

“ May I take your hand, captain 2?” 

“ There you have it, my man.’’ 

“ And there's mine, sir, for the voyage. 
keep your friendship to the end.” 

“Good! Ilike that. As I said before, your face 
gives mo confidence.” 

“IIow in the world did you como to pick that 
man up?” asked the captain,,as ho and his mate 
walked aft together. 

* What do you know of him?” questioned Moore, in 
return, 

“T really know nothing, save what I have heard of 
him as a reckless aud audacions adventurer, by laud 
and by sea, and as a hard, tough customer gene- 
rally.” 

“By and by,” said Horace, “ when we are alone, I 
will tell you the story.” 

And in the evening in the cabin our hero told the 
captain the stery of his night’s adventure, and ofthe 
subsequent action of Bungo. 

“T havo told you this, captain, because you havea 
right to know it, but I could wish that you would 
join with me in respecting the man’s desire for 
secrecy outside. I know not why it is, but realy I 
have strong faith in thefellow. I do not believe we 
shall find trust in him misplaced.” 

“T agree with you, Moore, and Lagree tolet;the 
story rest where it is,” 

Ou the following Monday morning Sugg Witkill 
came on board, and one of the first things to par- 
ticularby attract his attention was the face of Matt 
Bungo. 

“Matt,” said he, with unfeigned surprise, when he 
had drawn his old compauion out of the way forward, 
“are you shipped here 2?” 

“Yes, Sugg, And I'd like to ask you the same 
question, Are you booked for the voyage?” 

“Tam. But, Matt, what’s up? What put this 
into your head ?” 

“Very likely the same that put it into yours. 
Englani’s getting too hot to hold me. I’ve hada 
brush, old fellow—a little the narrowest squeak I 
ever had.” 

“T haven’t heard of it.” 

“For the good reason that it hasn’t got wind yet. 
Thauk fortune, I’ve kept close. It wasn’t my fault— 
not a bit. T'wo green ones were fools enough to buck 
against me. I cleaued ’em out, and then they tried to 
clean me out. I'll tell you about it sometime, when 
we are clear of the shore, And now, Sugg, what in 
the world sent you this way? I should as soon have 
expected to meet my old aunt’s ghost here.” 

“Why,” returned Witkill, not entirely at his ease, 
“the fact is I wanted a change of air.” He 
brightened as he added: “I thought I'd find it 
healthier for awhile a little farther away from here.” 

“All right. Mum’s the word. You keep my 
counsel, and I'll keep yours.” 

If Sugg Witkill had been inclined at first to sus- 
pect any ulterior motive on Matt’s part he fourd 
nothing to sustain it; and it was evident from the 
change iu his manner that he felt it for his interest to 
keep up the old friendship—the very feeling which 
Matt desired slould actuate him. Still he did not 
appear entirely at ease. Something was on his mind 
which he wanted cleared off. Twice he started to 
ask a question, and backed down on both occasions, 
Matt had the ’vantage ground, and could afford to 
wait. He saw the sign of trouble, and suspected the 
cause, 

“Poor dog!"’ the latter said to himself, as he 
walked away, “he wouders if Ilargrave has two 
sirivgs to his bow, He wonders if 1am sent on the 


I'll try to 





same.errand with himself; snd he don’t know how*° 
approach me without letting out his secret.” 

And thereupon Matt cunee shook himself, and ex- 
panded his lungs, and felt how. grand a thing it was 
to have a.clear conscience. In fact, this feeling was 
a weighty one; and with Matt it was something 
new and strange. And he enjoyed it, Byverything 
round him seemed to take brightand healthy colour 


| therefrom, and even the very air he breathed was 


more pure and invigorating. Soclear was ‘his per- 
ception in this direction that he was enabled to speak 
to himself his thoughts: 

“Bless me!” he soliloquized, as he stood by the 
rail and looked off over the living waters, ‘how 
much better a man feels with good resolutions in his 
bosom ; and how grand it is te have the faith that 
the good resolutions shall kept! Ah, Horace 
Moore, you did a good thing for me when you saved 
me from that knife; and if you did not do a gaod 
thing for ypurself then I am out in my calculations.” 

It was evening when Sugg Witkill approached 
Matt again, and this time he spoke freely, but yet 
there was sign of effort enough to denoie. that, he 
had resolved to ease his mind. 

* By the way, Matt, have you seen Lyon Hargrave 
lately?” 

“No.” 

“TIave you heard from him?” 


‘Not a word. Have you?” 
* No.” 


I should. have been tempted, iu ease of trouble, to 
come down on him for help, He has come into fat 
thing. But it is well as itis. If I get clear of Eng- 
land, he is welcome to all I’ve done for him.” 

“ So say I,” responded Witkill, in a tone of relief. 
“But Matt, have you noticed who our second mate 
is ?” 

“OF course I have. I knew him the moment. I 
saw him, And I tell you, Sugg, I rather like him. 
it’s a lucky thing that he don’t know us.” 

“ Very lucky. And, as you said, Matt, I like the 
fellow myself.’ 

Sugg Witkill walked away whistling, and Matt 
Bungo nodded mysteriously as he watched the slouch- 
ing retreat. 

On Tuesday morning the crew of the ‘‘ Speedwell” 
were all on board. 

The first mate, Charles Huxton, had assumed com- 
mand of his watch. He was a man of forty, or there- 
abouts; a native of Scotland, stout and strong, with 
thick, sandy hair, and complexion to match, Iu some 
respects he might be called a tiger, but he was a 
grand, good tiger to all who cheerfully and manfully 
did their duty. : 

The third mate was named William Lander—a 
man of eight-and-seventy—-and a good seaman. If 
he was ever to be estopped from official advancement, 
it would be from intellectual lack. 

As supercargo went out George Dwinal, a son of 
the owner, and a true-hearted gentleman. 

Of men before the mast there were thirty, includ- 
ing the boatswain, sailmaker, and carpenter. The 
three latter officers had been rated for extra pay, but 
were to be allowed no extra privileges uuless one of 
them should be found competent to act in the capa- 
city of fourth mate. 

It was a fair-looking crew as crews of the time 
averaged; but seamen were scarce, and men liad been 
shipped who would not have been taken could better 
men have been found, 

“Mr. Moore, what do you think of this crew?” 
asked Huxton, as the two stood by the wheel. 

“T think we'll have to commence straight with 
them,” was Horace’s answer. “There are a few 
bad-looking men,” 

“T believe you,” 

“Still,” added the second mate, ‘I am not inclined 
to borrow trouble, It is well for the officers of a 
ship that the best interest of the men is to faithfully 
perform their duties.” 

* You are right, sir.” 

When the watches were called off both Witkill and 
Bungo were put in the starboard watch, which was 
the watch of the captain and the second mate. Horace 
had planned that Matt Bungo should go in his watch, 
and the other had come in by accident of rotation. 

At length the “ Speedwell” had taken her departure 
and was standing out to sea. The men worked well 
in unison, and the officers soon proved themselves 
entirely competent. The slight variations of rig- 
ging from the ships of his former service Horace had 
particularly noted before sailing, so that he was per- 
fectly at home whev the need came, 

Por two weeks the ship gailed on, and matters 
moved with comparative smoothness, There was 
some slight need of discipline, and a few of the men 
had been reprimanded, and two had been lightly 
punished. One of these was Philip Grover, who had 
been rated as boatswain; and not many days after, 
for avother glaring offence, his rate was taken from 


“Do ‘you know, Sugg, if I had not got this chance, 





him, and he-was sent forward. The berth of boat. 

swain was then offered, to Matt Bungo, who had 

oved, himself competent and willing. But he 
ged that he might be excused, 

* Tell the captain,”’ he said, privately, to Moore; 
“that I’d-better not take it now, Perhaps somo 
time I may. He may ‘havo the duty from me all the 
same,” 

So no appointment was made in place of the deposed 
boats wain. 

By this time—the expiration of three weeks— 
Horace Moore had ‘become strangely impressed witha 
sinister look in the face of the man called Sugg Witkill. 
At best the face of the man was evil, but the young 
officer. had more than once found the,evil gaze fixed 
upon himin 'a Way that caused him to shrink and 
shudder—to ‘shrink and shudder while the baleful 
influence was upon him, and then to feel indignation 
and disgust. One night while on the mid-watch, 
while Witkill was in the foretop, and Bango was 
alone at the wheels he found opportunity to speak 
oolgly, vid the latter. f 

es. tt,” he said, “ you seem to Know Sugg ‘Wit- 
ki ; 

The helmsman ¢amé near letting the ship come into 
the wiad in the perturbation caused by this question. 
But he seainos his point. of the compass, and also 
regained his composure, 


“Mr, Moore, have you noticed anything ?” 
“Yos, Matt, I have noticed much.” 
**Sugg’s in the top, isn’t he?” 

“ Yes. te . 


“Let Stacy relieve me, and I'll join you at the 
lee mizzen rigging, We'll be under cover of the house 
there.” 

Bungo was presently relieved, and shortly after- 
ward he found the mate at the appointed spot. 

“Mr, Moore,” he said, “I’ve been expecting f or 
some time that you’d ask me about that man. If I 
knew anything, 1 could set you on your guard ; but 
I only suspect.”” 

“ And what do you suspect, Matt ?” 

First and foremost, sir, let us be pledged that 
for the present we will keep our own counsel. 
I want to know if Iam right in my suspicions, What 
should you think, sir, if you had. reason to believe, 
that Sagg Witkill bad been hired to ship ou board 
this vessol?” 

“Tlired 2?” 

“ ” 

* By whom 2?” 

“Suppose you had good evidence that Lyon Har- 
grave had hired him?” 

“‘ Horace started as though he had received a 
sudden and heavy blow. 

“Matt! What do you mean?” ; 

“T mean just what I have said, sir. You re- 
wer the night that you left me at the‘ Anchor’ ?” 

“ es,” 


“Well, sir, on that night’ you may have observed. 
pie woman came into the archway as you went 
out 

“ Yes—I met her.” 

“That woman, sit, told me that Sugg had shipped 
on board the‘ Speedwell’; and she further told me that 
Lyon Hargrave had been that morning in close cou- 
fab with Sugg; and Sugg had told her that he had 
made a good thing. I had kaown Sugg Witkill for 
years; aud [am sorry to confess that I had known a 
worse man in Lyon Hargrave. It was then, sir, that 
[ resolved to ship,” 

Horace reached out and took the sailor’s hand. 

“Tp Heaven’s name, Matt, do you think Lyon 
Har rave could seta hound upon my track to take my 
life ?” 

« I do really think he could do just that thing.”’ 

"But for what?” 

“T’ll give you one reason, sir,—and there may bo 

You know there waa a will missed 2” 

“ Yes,” 

“ But it may not be destroyed.’’ 

*‘ Matt Bungo! What do you know of that will?” 

“ Only what I've picked up,sir. I suspect, though, 
that even Lyon Hargrave never saw it. If he knew 
it was destroyed, he wouldn’t care for you. But I 
ean’t tell you of the will now. There’s something 
about that matter as far beyond my comprehension as 
heaven is beyond the earth. Thefature must tell us 
that. For the present we have only to look at Sugg 
Witkill. I’ve had my eyes upon him, six. I believe 
he means you harm-—I believe he is the hired agent 
of Lyon Hargrave to that end; butI do not t 
be means to move until we reach some.foreign port. 
But we can watch him. He is not so cunning as I 
tliought him, or he would not have so soon exposed 
himself. However, sir, my presence on board has hurt 
him. I doubt if he is quite satisfied yet that I am still 
his friend. He don’t treat me so, at all events.” 

Horace Moore was. so overwhelmed with surprise 
that for some time his tongue could not find speech, 
and after a brief pause Matt resumed: 
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“ Now look ye, Mr. Moore, I have told you all this 
because I could not help it. You asked me, and I 
couldn’t find the heart to keep the secrét longer, 
But you and I must keep it between ourselves until 
we know positively, Above all if you wonld 
ever unmask Lyon. Hargrave, Sugg Witkill must not 
eee a sign of buspicion in either you or me. Don't 
you feel itso?” ; ‘ 

“ Yes, Matt.” 

“ And you eat >, ar whole thing to yourself, 
pans Be you may spe with me as you have oppor+ 
tu . A y Be 

“Yes, I can promise that” !replied the youth, 


4 





quickly aud emphatically. ‘Since I can relieve um y 

mind upon oceasion to you Bask no more. But 

will inform me if you sce gnew?” 

togeibire, Mnibie-akary lock ed ecos Wamu 
ere / q : 

I will do the samex When are , 


@ trap for him. it is as I 


iiking: - 
mm all plenemre to men givesz; 
| He lives at ease who freely lives, Barbour,” 
Jw the 16th day of , 1429, 
with Joan d’Arc as their leader, and King Charles’ 
in their midst, marched in grand $riumphal pro- 
cession into the city of Rheims. The inhabitants 
of that city greeted them with loud songs of accla- 
mation and rejoicing ; and both the waiting citizens 
and the yogi soldiery were happy and elated 
with day and the successes which had led to 
— event—the coming of the dauphin into 


eims. : 

On, the ensuing day, in the grand cathedral, there 
beeen sqonbled thousands to witness the scene of 
th "s coronation, and the right of anointing 
his head with the holy oil from the sacred cruise 
which had been preserved for centuries in that 
time-honoured tewn. 

The dauphin stood upon a raised throne at the 
rear of the ancient cathedral. The purple, robes 
of the king were placed upon him; and the glitter- 
ing circlet which had been worn by his ancestors 
Mecked this brow, while the anointing oil twas 
sprinkled npon bis,head. Beside the new-crowned 
monarch | the wondrously beautiful Joan d’Aro 
—“ Maid of Orleans,” as she was known to. the 


worshipping people. 
In obas of pores’ white, with her long dark hair 


falling in rippling masses about her bosom and })} 


waist, her tall, elegant form Jooked like that of a 
Ganhe queen, Her lovely countenance, lit up by 

wondronsly luminous dark eyes, was fairer than 
any in that brilliant assemblage of beautiful women, 
and ber mien was both noble and refined. 

Joan d’Atc was more fitted to wear a crown than 
her king. Had ‘the circlet, glittering with gems 
bens, placed, tea her head that day she w 
have worn it with better grace, and with. more 
prosperit attending her reign, than King Charles 

She now stood beside her sovereign with her 
banner unfarled in one white hand, her heart. filled, 
with happiness, because she had been permitted to 


accomplish this one great, gacred object in her | could 


life. Now she could go back again to ber humble 
cottage home in Vomremy,and spend the remainder 
of ‘her life in the employments that had been hers 
ere ple left it to do service for her king. With 
thon such as these in her mind the maid stood 
beside Charles, aud gazed with happy eyes, upon 
the or imposing ceremonial rights which made 
Bim Sovereign of France. 

Amid the assemblage of. lords and _ ladies, 
¢itizens and soldiérs, stood Jacques and Tsabeau 
d@’Are, Durand Laxurt and his wife, Marie Laxart, 
and the pale yet rucovering Paul Alluf, and Joan’s 
two, brothers, the clder. of whom, Pierre, had 
proved ‘himself 4 brave and noble soldier, aud, had 
won numerous promotions inthe, service of his 
country. 

Wasit strange tht each and every heart of those 
we have mentioued throbbed with pride, and an 
lamost worshipfoliadmiration, as they beheld their 


the Freuch army, | 


a Joan in the presence of their king—his 
equal—standing there, the first of all that brilliant 
company? Ah, no! few could have beheld that 
spectacle without paying willing homage to. her 


said thatthe d of Orleans was fit associate for 
and pti and but would have 


ayer 


who had beomght, this about; few but would have 


day, be 
for rust tome te Wee I, Marie. She has 
another path to tread. “We may, for a while, 
follow her ata distance j but I ‘believe Joan will 
‘be beyond our reach soon. Do you remember the 
prophecy of old Mother Dourell, upon the village 
green in Domremy, that spring morning, when first 
you danced with me, Marie? Ah, yes! I see-you 
do,”. continued Payl,as he noticed the flush that 
came over his companion’s pretty face at the 
recollection of their first.meeting. ‘The old dame 
prophesied that your cousin would walk beside 
i and kings—that she would win the cause 
of France—and then, Marie, there was a dark, 
bitter ending, which shesaidwould come! Qh, can 
it be possible that any harm can befall Joan now, 
when her life has been thus miraculously, as it 
were, preserved through the dangers she has come, 
till this day?’’ And Paul's voice and words be- 
Senge that Joan was stilla sacred object within 


Marie Laxart shivered as he spoke. In her own 
her cousin Joan held supremacy before all 
others—even before that other love which had 
sprung up in her bosom, and which, she so sedu- 
ously concealed from all, save one, and that one, 
Joan, who had herself, with delicate frankness, 
questioned Marie of her feelings concerning Paul. 
Bat now. Marie shivered, because she felt how 
greatly, Paul Alluf had loved Joan—how. im: 
measurably superior he held her above all others ; 
and, though he had confessed to her that next to 
Joan his thoughts, were for herself, yet she felt it 
to.be impossible for her ever to attain the sacred 
adoration which he experienced for her cousin. 
Trrough that long illness in which she had 
nursed him Marie grew hopeful. of his love, even as 
she)did of his return to health. He had told her that 


devoted friend, that he realized that her cousin 

lnot rest content with becoming a wife, that 
her path led away from quiet, domestic) bliss, and 
that it was best that she should find her happimess 
where her heart, dictated—in the servico of her 
conntry and her king. 

After Paul AHuf had thus, spoken to Marie: re- | 
garding his feelings .he had.also, with tones. .of’ 
grateful thanks, spoken of hig debtof gratitude to! 
herself, She had .saved -hig;life! . Her. tender; 
watehful care had helped. to -subdue, the strong 
fever which had taken possession .of his, weakened 4 
frame; her devoted attentions had brought back; 
returning health to his mind and body ; and he was{ 
grateful, and that.gratitude was fast melting into 
a love... She felt, it. When itfally bloomed ber life? 
would be happier, though there were dark #eones- 
tthrough.,which they must, with. others, first,pass 
‘ere both reached the goal of earthly bliss, 

4 fe. what .mak?s you so sad?’’, questioned 





} Paul, looking down into her eyes as.she stood 


the young man 





to. 
d France. © > SG 


+, e Hie d ° ‘ee herself. 
freabled, end Soo Magia) abe seemed tha 


now. he. never hoped to be aught to Joan savea |! 





beside him. “Letus rejoice with your aunt and 
uncle, and the rest, at Joan’s wonderful successes! 
Our hearts should surely be joyous to-day, of all 
other days. Iam, thanks to your tender care, re- 
Govered to be here. Your father and mother and 
Joan’s its and brothers are with us; and Joan 
stands all others. We will be glad, then, my 
gentle nurse, as We look upon the scene.’ And, ag 
he ed with tender eyes 
Marie, as if own would be deeply 

her, 
pevly she. was 
er, and the 


pd shrank close to Paul with 
look on her Ss she 
Clasp Pauly dooking 


toon no One but the tall 
haa tboet rs 

d ned 

oh If bay Ail 
ta i y 

befor ity” said Saul, 


me,” said rie, in 'tre- 
fallow a ed and be 


ttered ba the \stranger— 
than 


; 
a 
AN 


D ‘how his yoo 

t he 

With her, he conelnded it was 

best the retreating figure, which had 

@iready gained the outer door, and was disappear- 
‘ing from view. 

“What did the man say to you, Marie?” he 


asked again, anxio - 

The girl repeated the words which had been 
uttered so y in her ears, When che had 
fintzhed Paul grew thoughtful; then he said, 
breaking silence again : : 

‘Surely the man had a design in singling us 
ont from the rest of those here, and uttering his 
‘threats into your ears. He must have known you, 
Marie, ere he saw you here, for none would be likely 
to tell him your name. It is no idle joke, where- 
with to frighten us; but there is a meaning to his 
words which ‘we must take note of and be pre- 
pared for any ill event which could come through 
‘this evil fellow. Have you any idea who the man 

aq ??? 


was, 

“Yes, yes, | have; forthe man’s eyes were like 
Henri Paulain’s. And the voice was his, I feel 
confident ; and he is a villain, wicked enough to do 
any ill deed'to you or me; for he has threatened 
me, before this, because I would not accept his suit 
in Petit Barey,” said Marie, in reply. 7 ’ 

“I have seen the man. He was an assistant in 
your father’s shop before the robbery—and I did 
not-take a fancy to him then. Where has he been 
since that time, Marie, and how comes he here in 
Rheims? Did-he join the army after he left your 
father’s employ, Marie?’’ 

‘No, he bought the shop, and went into business 
there himself. He said that, just then, he had 
money left him by anold maiden aunt; but I do not 
believe it; and I think the most of my father’s 
missing bijoux never went out of the hands of Mon- 
siear Henri Paulain himself!’ uttered Marie, in 

t tones. 

Do you think so? And what causes you to 
suspect this daring robber to be Henri Paulain?” 
asked Paul, in surprise at his companion’s words. 

“JT. think he is),bad: enough for anything,” 
replied the girl, “He made threats to me when 
I tefused’ him. . He:has an-evil look: ‘He is 
mercetiary, and covets wealth; and it may be 
that he thought I would not refuse him if he 
were tich-and J were poor. But. there are other 
reasons why L think Henri’ Paulain was the thicf 
who stole away all my father’s property ;’’ and 
Marie Laxartsproceeded to velate to Paul the cir~ 
cauistances of ‘her visit to Paulain’s shop, upon the 
morning she had gone to seek ther father there, andy 
the words she heard bim-uiter relative to herself 
and his designs upon her. 

/ Zhen followed the:account of the young noble« 
man’s selection of the watch; and\ how she had 
stolen from the room in the-rear and followed: the 


young man, and examined/the watch; recognizing 


in it one-that her father had purchased for her as. a 
birthday gift from himself, but which he bad noy 
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yet given her, as it lacked several days to her birth- 
day when the robbery was commit 

“And you think Paulain this dreadful villain, 
Marie? Does your father suspect it of him? For 
you say you have not mentioned your suspicions ?” 
asked Paul. 

“I do not know whether he does; but’ some- 
times I have thought he may, for he looked at all 
Paulain’s stock in the cases that morning, and 
said, then, to him, that it seemed like his own 
jewels he was gazing at, and, save for the change 
in the shop, he was looking upon his lost property 
again. I saw Paulain colour deeply as I looked 
through the glass window of the back room, and 
my father was gazing directly at him, and 
Monsievr Paulain stammered out some reply. But 
I did not really know whether my sire suspected 
anything; though I did, for I have always thought 
the man a rogue from the time I have known him 
in our shop. ButI did not tell you that he has 
been away from there most of the time since I left 
Petit Burey, about three months ago. He employs 
a clerk, and is absent, travelling about for new 
pee for his jewels, so he told my father; 

ut I do not believe it, and fear he has been in 
search of other and wicked designs, Paul. I 
think that man was Paulain, and that he has fol- 
lowed my steps, and now he would do you harm, 
mon ami.” 

“It’s not improbable that it was Henri Paulain 
who just left the cathedral, and dared to whisper 
menaces in your ear; but let him beware, for the 
one he threatens will yet bring him to justice for 
the crimes which, I do not doubt, he has committed. 
Yes, Marie, the villain shail not long go unpunished ; 
and it way be well for us, and for all, save himself, 
that Henri Paulain has dared to follow us, and 
alarm you, as he has just now attempted to do, by 
his muttered threats.” 

“You will not seek him out, for he is desperate, 
and wicked enough for anything,’’ said Marie, 
anxiously. 

“No, not yet; but I will wait, and watch, till 
the time shall come. And it will not be ‘long ere 
he will attempt some mischief, which will cause me 
to disclose what you have just toldtome. That will 
not be, however, till he is safe in the net he has 
woven for himself, otherwise he might injure both 
you ani me. For myself I do not dread his 
menaces; but he might cause you a great deal of 
unhappiness, so I will be wary how I act,” said 
Paul. “ But hither come Joan and her parents. 
We will leave all other thoughts now, and speak 
with her, Marie,’’ he added. 

Joan d’ Aro had left the side of King Charles, and 
was hasting towards the group of her relatives, 
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We : 
{JOAN ENTERS RHEIMS.] 


She moved a very queen down the aisle of the 
cathedral, and all turned aside to let her pass. 
Many knees were bowed to her as she passed on, 
and ‘thousands of eyes were turned in respectful 
admiration upon the group of which she became a 
member. 

Jacques and Isabean d’Arc bestowed each a kiss 
of yee and love upon their child. Durand Laxart 
and wife each gave an affectionate caress to the 
beautiful maid; and Marie and Paul, with her 
brothers, grasped her hand in gratified love and 
happiness; and she—dark-haired, wonderful-eyed 
Maid of Orleans—received the affection of her re- 
latives and friends with the same warm, girlish feel- 
ing in her heart toward them as she gave when but 
an humble peasant maid in Domremy. A little 
while she remained conversing with them, gaining 
tidings of her home, and what had transpired in her 
absence; then she went back to hold converse with 
her king, and to make known to him her wishes con- 
cerning the future, 

A few minutes later the ‘maid knelt before 
Charles; and, in accents sweet and touching, while 
her dark eyes were dimmed with tears, she said : 

“Gentle king! now is fulfilled the pleasure of 
Heaven, that willed that you should come to Rheims 
and be anointed, showing that you are the true king, 
and him’ to whom the kingdom should belong.” 

She paused a moment, and then added : 

‘*I wish that the gentle king would let me return 
to my father and mother, to keep my flovks and 
herds as before, and do all things as I used to do.’’ 

But King Charles replied : 

‘Nay, nay, gentle maid, it must not be. We 
could ill spare you from our side now, since you 
have gained us all these victories and honour. 
Remain with us, and still guide the army, for 
shey cannot win a battle without their lovely young 
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And so, seeing that it was her king’s wish, Joan 
said no more, though her heart longed for home, 
forthe green fields and meadows of the peaceful, 
far-away Domremy, for the gentle society of her 
paar, and the humble-roofed cottage. But 

Sing Charles needed her still longer. There were 
still battles to be fought; and though she felt 
that she had accomplished her mission in raising 
the siege at Orleans and crowning Charles at 
Rheims, yet, if duty called her to remain with her 
king, she was content, though there were many 
fears in her mind in regard to her own future life, 
now stretching out but dimly before her. 

) Time went on, and Jacques and Isabeau d’Are, 
with Durand Laxart, returned home. Marié also 
went back to Petit Burey and her father’s shop. 
But her heart ‘was ‘lighter than of old, and she 
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sang about her work; for she felt that Paul Alluf 
was beginning to love her—the gentle nurse who 
had saved his life when the fever burned so fiercely. 
in his veins. 

Paul Alluf still remained in the army, oooupying 
his olden position .as page to Joan d’Arc. D. 
other battles had been won, and France was 
from the tread of the invading English, then Joan 
would again return to Domremy; till then he felt 
that duty called him to her side, ‘ ~ 

s a 


When Henry Paulain ad it was he who had 
uttered those threats in Marie Laxart’s ear) had 
left the cathedral he passed down the street, and 
turning round the corner, went on till he used 
* a pews. Beer toed ame i Sie 7m ie 

rew from his pocket a key, and @ g it € 
door, which yielded to his touch, tS entered, and 
hastily sought a rcom above stairs. With fi 
muttered words and vehement manner he remov 
and thrust aside the clothing that had enwrapt 
him. The hat he spurned from him with a kick ; 
the dark mantle he flung upon the bed with vehe- 
mence; and the false whiskers he grasped fiercel 
as if he wasin ill humour with his disguise, as wi 
all the world beside. 

Aftor all these maskings had been removed Henri 
Paulain stood revealed clearly—his little sharp 
black eyes, his high thin nose, and his tightly com- 
presséd, thin lips. He was angry, for he muttered 
cruelly, as he paced to and fro the little room : 

“T have found you out at last, Mario Laxart 
You love that faced simpleton, Paul Allaf! 
I thought it when I followed you to the hospital 
tent, two months ago; but now | knowit, for [saw 
it in your eyes when you were looking at him in the 
cathedral to-day. I hate you for it! Yes, I hate 
you for it, Marie Laxart! for I have sworn you 
shall be my wife, and as I live I will keep my 
oath! Iwill finda way to rid you of him, then 
you shall be mine! I will make his death sure too; 
for then he will trouble me no more. ButI must 
work with caution, or that Joan d’Arco—spirit, or 
fiend I know not which she is—will find out my 
plan and prevent it!” and the man paused in his 
— and for full five minutes meditated in deep 
silence. 

“Ha! I have it!” he cried out, suddenly spring- 
ing up mes. “T have it. There is a way to 
manage them both. This woman, ‘Maid of 
Orleans,’ as the army call her, ‘witch, sorceress,” 
as the English think her, I will secure them both ; 
and then Marie shall be mine!’’ and the fiend grew 
joyous over his plan, which was to prove, w 
afterwards carried into exscution, so disastrous, 

(To be continued) 
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FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM, 


i 
CHAPTER I. 
I know him now— 
I know him by his pallid brow; 
I know him by the evil eye 
That veils his envious treachery, Byron, 

"To you then, my faithful friend Goldstein, I con- 

fide my dearest treasures, my wife and children— 

s far more precious than the gold ‘and 
jewels—ay, than the broad domains of my ‘an- 
cestors, the unconquered Lords of Temesvar. The 
wrongs of my country; her violated liberties; the 
insulting tyranny of Austria; the atrocities of 
Windisgratz ; the coward appeal of the German to 
the Tartar and Cossack to crush our beloved Pan- 
nonia ’neath the hoof of the barbarian hordes of 
Muscovy, all call on me and every trae Magyar to 
defend our outraged laws and vindicate the free- 
dom of downtrodden Hungary. I will obey the 
call, my friend, and whatever may befall me and my 
brave compatriot, Ludwig Kossuth, the sword of 
Stephen of Hungary shall never quit this grasp 
tutil Czech, Slovak, Croat, and German acknow- 
ledge the rights of the Magyar.” 

The ‘speaker was a man of noble mien and com- 
manding aspect, attired in the splendid uniform of 
a Honved field officer. He was scarcely past the 
middle age, though the sable-silvered and 
whitening moustache which surrounded his firm-set 
ro might have suggested more advanced years. 

is heavy and measured ‘stride as he paced the 
spacious oaken-floored chamber, dimly lighted 
the last slanting rays of tho western sun as he 
behind the distant Carpathian mountains, bespoke 

ull personal vigour. Hussar boots, with massive 
spurs secured by broad instep straps, the huge 
rowels of which clanked with a steel-scabbarded 
sabre, suspended by long metal-plated slings, be- 
spoke the cavalry officer. He paused before an 
antique ‘carved table whereon laid open a large 
leathern portmanteau, by which was seated, with 
many tape-tied parchments and papers before him, 
@ man about forty, of humble demeanour, 

in a gaberdine. 

But though the manner of this man was deferen- 
tial and studied, whoso had observed the fiery 
glance of almost demoniacal exultation which ever 
and anon shot from beneath those black and beet- 
ling brows as they followed every movement of the 
soldier; might well have suspected more than was 
expressed by that glozing tongue. 

“ My lord overwhelms one with honour and con- 
fidence of which I am all too unworthy, Oh, my 
lord, may I beseech you to choose some other more 
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[SOLDSTEIN AND THE COUNTESS.] 


ye for the trust? Some noble man of birth and 
° conatans? 

* Goldstein, you displease me. Your sister was 
in life, indeed, dear to me ”’ (Goldstein trembled an 
instant and cast a furtive glance at the speaker), 
“and my son, though I fear me the temptations and 
excesses of his wild fellow-students may have cor- 
rupted him, also claims my care. He must not 
want for reasonable maintenance in the rank of a 
gentleman. For the rest-——’’ 

“Alas, my lord, how can I repay such confi- 
dence? But may I interpose the: counsels of pra- 
dence, since my poor remonstrances have no power 
to prevent you from this hazardous enterprize 

“Goldstein, as thou art an honest and true 
friend, no more of that. I have'foreseen that this 
enterprize may make me an exile from the land of 
my ancestors, and brand meas atraitor to the 
Austrian emperor. That contingency also is pro- 
vided for. You are a naturalized subject of the 
emperor. From your house—dost understand me, 
friend Goldstein?—I have borrowed at various 
times—there are the signed bonds with blanks— 
large sums of money, and for these you hold these 
mortgages’’ (the count pointed to several parch- 
ments). “Should I fall for my beloved country 
thine will be the care, thine the charge——”’ 

Anthony bent his head humbly. 

* Alas, my lord,.I tremble at the thought; yet so 
deep is the gratitude of my heart that I cannot 
refuse the sacred trust,” 

* Thanks, thanks, a thousand thanks,’’ exclaimed 
the impetuous Magyar; ‘‘my heart is indeed re- 
lieved.of a heavy load. I come, my brave com- 
patriots, and, where the hireling foe. is thickest 
there shall be the banner of Temesvar and the 
snow-white plumes of his Honveds !"” 

The doanening ehedowe songtacand on the dark 
floor of the lofty room as Goldstein slowy and care- 
fully deposited one by one the several parchments 
in the spacious trunk already containing nnmerous 
glittering crosses, orders, collars, and stars, the 
insignia of honour, and bravery bestowed. on the 
Lords of Temesvar by grateful sovereigns. 

At length his task was completed, and the noble- 
man, having accompanied his visitor toa travelling 
carriage, guarded by a small escort of light cavalry. 
base him good speed, and returned to the .castle of 


08C, 

Threading his way along a corridor, extending 
on two sides of an inner quadrangle, the count 
ascended. a staircase, and next moment was in the 
embrace of a handsome, fair-haired woman of 
matured charms, who, with a merry boy and a 
sweet-faced girl, rushed to meet their father with 





the exuberant joy of children who again meet their 
parent after a short but anxious separation. 

“ Nay, Leopold, but this is unkind,” said the 
countess, in a tone of -playful reproach; ‘it is two 
hours since. you alighted at the postern-gate, and 
but now, you truant, return to your anxious wife. 
Why not drive in at the great gateway, as becomes 


* Peace, dearest ; there are times when the move- 
ments of men who lead their fellows must not. be 
araded before the enemy. It was necessary, 
Sound Camille, that I should arrange some matters 
with Goldstein without delay, and—and—’’ he 
paused, and looked tenderly at the children—“‘ this 
was the more pressing as to-night I set forth ona 
long journey, of which you shall soon know the 
object, though for the present my lips are sealed.”’ 
error and dismay stole over the features of the 
countess. 

“To-night? Did. you say to-night, Leopold? 
Did I hear aright that I am not worthy, nor these 
dear ones, to share the secret of your journey ?” 

Tho countess drew back with an air of offended 
dignity. 

“Nay, Camille,” pursued the count, tenderly, 
“itis not my secret toimpart- On it may depend 
the lives of many of our dearest friends—nay, m 
own life and the happiness and safety of you an 
my dear children, Calm yourself then, Camille; 
you shall hear of me through our faithful Goldstein 
—to write direct to you may be dangerous.” 

At this moment the clatter of horses’ feet was 
heard in the courtyard. The countess, with tearful 
eyes, rushed to the window, and was followed by 
the count; the ‘children wept, they knew not why, 
in sympathy with their mother. Tho quadrangle 
was filled with armed cavaliors, each accompanied 
with one or more mounted servants. 

Count Leopold attempted smile. _ 

“Behold my friends,’ said he, witha cheerful 
accent; “they are many and gailant, Farewell, 
Camille ; farewell, Stephen ; farewell, Clotilde ; fare- 
well, my dearest children !” and he embraced them 
long and fervently. Then, imprinting one parting 
kiss on his wife’s forehead, as she sank almost in- 
sensible ona fauteuil, he bade a last adiou and 
hurried down to the courtyard. 

That night the mysterious cavalcado nover drow 
rein; at dawn they halted in a small town, and on 
the evening of the third day they were welcomed 
with acclamations in.the Hungarian camp by the 
forces marching to relieve Debreozin, then besieged 
by the army of Marshal Windisgratz, and whither, 

ter the capture of Buda-Pesth, Kossuth had 
escaped, carrying with him the regalia of St, 
Stephen, and whence, with his band of patriots, 
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he issued, defeating the Austrians in successive had already shown an admiration for the lovely | go to-morrow, Leopold. 


victories, until Russian gold and Russian steel 
bought and brought about the surrender of, the 
Hungarian army by the traitor Gorgey to the 
invader Paskevitch. 


CHAPTER Il. 


WE must ‘here cast a retrospective glante of 
twenty years for the purpose of better understanding 
the events which had placed the promd.lord of 
Temesvar and Anthony Goldstem in timate 
relations in which we have ) them. 

Count Leopold Zamosec, 
the heir to-one of the 


and the Latin . The 


the 
— % the 
na narrow strest,under 
majestin towers of the Karlsthor 
wood-bnilt house with 
sycamore bowls of ferdign ocins, 
various banks, and some 
of questionable bullion, s frame, with 
@ gilt glass inscription, ann that 
Anthony Goldstein carried on the business ‘of a 
money-changer, and dealt in old gold and silver. 

There were two Anthony Goldsteins. The elder 
was a patriarchal personage who had not long since 
taken unto himself a seeond wife, who had borne 
him a little son. 

‘he junior Anthony was a young man of twenty- 
one years, whose company was much affected by 
#ome of the impecunious students of the universi 
by reason of little money accommodations whi 
Goldstein ptre was induced by Goldstein ‘fils, 
#0 he eaid, to extend to the fast young burs- 
chen who, like our own Oxonians and Can 
were apt to anticipate the parental allowance. 

The young Count Zamose was not one of these, 
though they were among his associates; and here, 
apon a casual visit to the money-changer’s, did 
the young Leopold behold, in the person of Rachel 
Goldstein, the daughter of old Anthony by his for- 
mer marriage, the first woman who awakened a new 
and irresistible passion in the heart of the young and 
impetuous Magyar. And indeed Rachel Goldsteim 
was well calculated to inspire the day-dreams of a 
youth the oriental descent of whose race is recorded 
in the ancient chronicles of his country. 

Dark-eyed, with a complexion of rosy-olive, and 
bair of that intense blue-black that shines in ‘the 
faven’s wing, the flower of youth, so soon lost by 
her people, had just badded, and lent a gazelle-like 
grace to every movement of the'maiden. 

The first meeting of the youthfal pair, brought 
about by a mere accident, was mesmeric. The fate 
of both was so far sealed that an early second 
meeting seemed a matter of inevitable destiny . 

The third evening found Leopoldin the Lust- 
garten of Heidelberg, on the banks of the Neckar— 
whither the inhabitants of the town had repaired 
in crowds to a gala in honour of the marriage of 
the Grand Duke of Baden—scanning eagerly from 
an arbour the gruups of young men and maidens as 
they entered the pleasure-grounds: The day was 
Waning, and the twinkling lamps and lanterns 
were lighted, while from the kiosk ‘came the strains 
ofa fine military band. 

A female in a long cloak with a small snood—no 
ancommon attire—passed him. He felt it was, it 
conld be none other than Rachel, and i an instant 
he was at her side. 

Tn ‘half an hour the blushing maiden had ingenu- 
ously imparted her simple domestio history. Her 
father’srecent marriaze, though she bore no dislike 
to. her step-mother, had displaced her frum the 

ition she thought her own in her fatlie?’s house- 
old, and the old man's doting affection for his new 
wife had almost left him indifferent to his datghter’s 
future; nay, be had more than hinted that it was 
time that she should choose a husband from” the 
suitors of their circle of whom more than one 





Rachel Goldstein, 
But Rachel had as yet seen no man who had ap-; 
proached her Miranda-like standard of the brave 


creatures with which the world is peopled, until fate |’T: 


threw in her path the gallant, noble and rich. 
Maryer, who, fo hor ‘simple thinking, was Baa 
They parted with an embexsent theless three- 

, at nearly midnight, the 
family had been Jong at and te : 
peaaf he Th 
erven row Ww. 


, Rachel 
demised him by several . oa a 
a completed Fs Sg : i and knew well that 
he had been to Heidelberg 
tocomplete hisknowledge of the Ge ane a 
hie native university confining to 
pom Greek tongues... 


i 
some dieu 


Og Wen por 


over 
idolized 


pold. 

Property and rank have their duties ‘and their 
obligations, which cannot be evaded or renounced, 
The lovers were rudely awakened from their day- 
dream to find that they lived in a world of hard re- 
alities. Leopold had just imprinted a kiss on the 
round, peach-like check of their 


parlour and the next moment entered, bearing 
npon @ salver a large sealed packet with the armsof 
Temesvar. 

A timent of eoming evil stole over 
Rachél, and with anxious eye and cheeks, from 
which the crimson fluid rapidly fled, she watched 
the features of her lord. He, too, was troubled. 

The first paper he laid aside with merely a glance 
atits superscription, the: second "he scanned with 
gathering brow. ‘Twice did’he’ read it over, then 
gazed through the open window at vacancy. 

* Rachel,” said - he, at , in a ‘voice almost 
hoarse with emotion, ‘*I‘am forbidden by my guar- 


You will write me from 
azis. , I can bear it, indeed I can.”’ 
Men are strange creatures. 
‘And thus it was with Leopold Zamosc, Count of 
’ ; but not with the deserted Rachel. The 
ursed her sorrow, her love, and her child— 
spots in her life being when her 
, a8 he often did, words of conso- 
expressions of impatience at the 
‘time. These last, however, were 
¢ hypocrisy, for no young man 
‘mn joy and enter into the 
‘spirit of Parisian life than did the 


slow 


ng Count Leopold, who was the life, 


‘spirityand oruament of every society in which he 


shad thus passed when again Rachel felt 
f ther pangs of mate sig. She 
ana 1 c save ‘sat untila 
ching he eC} loud ad careered 


a he 4 My 
ee ee 
mee ~ 
, ¢ 


Men 


age tw Sees 
¢. 
a 


ST eT MEE warocantiod by ber hecvee-otreak 
, Surroun' er horror-struc 

velativen, some of whom aco: with superstitious 
terror her sufferings and fate to the j 
offended deity, when morning dawned 

et, lay a new-born babe besi j 

utiful, even in the-cold obstruction of death’s 
embrace, 

* . & a * 
The next night—it was the 30th of July, 1830~ 

Anthony Goldstein wrote a. . 
snd din Siroated tit bo the Rooke Polytechnique 
Its contents the reader already knows; why it did 
not reach the handsfor which it was intended will 


— 


be mtly 
the whole French p 


diens to stay longer here. My commission as a | aid:of 


cadet in the first military ‘college of France has 
been procured for me by high influence, and it is 
arranged by those who have the right to direct: my 
stadies and life, at least fora short period to come, 
that I shall proceed to Paris for a time. Can 
bear to part from me, Rachel? ‘To me it will be 
a death-pang—yet how to evade this duty I know 
not.” 

‘*Think not of me, dearest Leopold, oh, think 
not of me! Let not my. poor love shut-you from the 
o- and honour and distinetion which await you. 

will cherish moré f the i which wi 
hourly remind me of you,”* and here the girl 
pressed her smiling infant toher bosom; “ “twill be 
but two years, and I shall hear of you, shall I not, 
Leopold ? ‘and shall I not read of the distinction 
you will gain? And’then, when freed from the: 
tutelage of your guardians, will you 


home in your own Transylyania—some 


mt} | 
where none shall know, as ‘here in ange who |, 


is the fond woman whe has‘given her life an 
to-one’so far above her in rankand wealth.” 

Thus fat the poor girl’s love and big had sup- 

her, nature avenged itself. ‘The 

rushed back to her temples and cheeks, a gidd 
faintness glazed her eyes, and with a convulsive sob’ 
Rachel ‘Goldstein sank upon the floor, still pressing’ 
her unconscious infant to her bosom. Her lover- 
husband hung over her in speechless alarm, but was 
soon reassured by Rachel opening her dark eyés’ 
slowly, and with a languid smile placing her han@ in’ 
his 4 } 


love 





not hasten || ther 
back to Rachel and bear herand this to some lovely 


reds in an extempore 
‘pital at Versailles, while the missive remained 
‘delivered and unopened in the confusion worse.con- 
founded of a da miz.2 office, f 

Two months after Rachel Goldsteim and her in= 
fant had’ been laid in their narrow grave in, the 
‘burying-place at Heidelberg, Vount Leopold firat 
heard, fromthe lipsof Anthony Goldssein, the horrors 
of that night, which bereft him of a true omen 


and 

red th ly love-tia thes ibed, peh:bet meas | 
featecdon the aadceptible:;henct | the young 

Magyar. t 


“Tam better now,” she said, faintly. “ You will | gallant 





Seer anues. 
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CHAPTER Tfff; 


“We resume the thread of our narrative at the 
point where we turned back at the close.of the first 
chapter. Time had worked its usual changes. The 
elder Goldstein had paid the debt of natare, leaving 
a goodly fortune, and commending a younger bro- 


ther to the care and love of his son Anthony. But 


though he thus far-patronized his-elder son he made | haye it, 


other Gispositions of his property, by no means. so 
flattering and gratifying to that person, who now 
looked upon himself as the head of the house. 

Tmprimis, aftera small bequest to Anthony and 
leaving him the business in Heidelberg, the testator 
secured several large sums standing in foreign 
Toans, and especially in the French and English 
fonds, on trust to his ec 4 and a banker 
friend, the interest to accumulate during the minor- 
ity of young Benjamin, with a handsome allowance 
for the maintenance of his mother, and ‘the educa- 
tion of the youth ata ‘public in such sort as 
might fit him to support ‘the tank in ‘society to 
which a handsome fortune would entitle him. 

first anger had cooled 
down, saw plainly that ho could not do better ‘than 
take a deep interest im the young man’s welfare, and 
that it wan his i was aman 
who never acted on impulse—to secure by kindness 
and attention the wespect and if possible the love 
of the young Benjamin... For Anthony, though he 
had in a worldly sense, was, in his own 
opinion, a mere pauper in capital compared, with 
wany of his calling, | f 

What wonder then that he had so intrigued and 
directed matters. that on Benjamin coming of ago 
it was already arranged that he sheald invest his 
fortune in the now great house of Goldstein, to.ex- 
tend.its name and power as financi lean_ can- 
tractors, brokers,.and one ote in F ort, Stras- 
burg, and Paris ; and that, for the greater of 
the house, a barony should be purchased for the 
young banker, so that the reflected glories of a title 
of nobility should shine on the firm to be thereafter 
known in the world of money as Baron Goldstein 
von Braunberg Brothers and Co? 

Another event spri agi out of the elder Gold- 
etein’s marriage and the Toss of Rachel in its do- 
mestic arrangements had been that Anthony the 
younger took unto himself a wife, by whom he had 
one daughter, who, like Jephthah’s, was “ passing 
fair,” but whose birth cost her parent her life, and 
Anthony t orward knew no ties but those of 
business. Yet Rachel, for so he named the girl, in 
memory of his sister, whom he loved so far as such 
@ nature as his was capable of affection, was worthy 
of a better ‘ 

We have heard the Lord of Temesvar speak 
of ee ee wares ey hapless. Rachel, and 
we write it, that migh sonage, 
who had in the interim busied hinmelt falore, wars, 
matrimony and rebellion, had acarcely bestowed 
more thane passing thought on the.o child of 
Rachel Goldstein; and this only when Anthony, | 
with ledger-like preeision, had. booked certain rather 


heayy sums of moncy.as allowances to and debts 
paid on.aceount of faayenne buracher of Heidelberg. 
wal 


Indeed the young or his carcer inafter life had 
scarcely been thought upon, eave ina casual men- 
tion by the count. of his ;inteution to: purchase for 
him a command in the military service of some 
German pence: 

Meantime truth compels us to state that there 
was not a vice, a profligaey, or an excess, 
nay, a crnelty into which young Leopold did 

unrestrainedly and eagorly rush. For impiety, 
blasphemy, and atheism he distanced the boldest 
and most wicked of his fellows, and there were some 
bold atheistsin Heidelberg. He hadalroady earned 
the character of the most desperate and dangerous 
duellistin the university, and was therefore shunned 
by the more studious and peaceable of the alumni. 
‘Thriee had he been on the very eve of expulsion, 
when the interest of his patron. the count, and the 
interposition of his uncle, Anthony, had‘saved him 
the crowning disgrace. His violence and low ex- 
cesses had of late still farther brutalized him, and 
his losses at the gaming-table so beggared hin: that 
he had resorted to cheating and dishonesty to sup- 
ply the means for his depraved appetites. 

It was this raffian, then, who, on the evening 
of the day after Anthony Goldstein's return from 
the count’s castle, presented himself in the count- 
ing-house of his uncle. His plight was imdeed 
disgraceful and disgusting, On ‘bis cheek was a 
fearful gash, secured by @ surgical bandage: ‘his 
left arm was supported by a sling across, the right 
shoulder of a torn blue and dirty blouse; on his 
feet he wore a pair of canvas. fencing-shoes ; on 
his head a battered kepi; while his unkempt hair 
and unshorn beard, with a powerful edour of | 
Baerische beer and strong shag tobacco, made his 
presence as undesirable and offensive as could well 
be imagined in the strictly ordered counting-house 
athe carefuland methodical Master Anthony Gold- 





tein. 


_  Tyeeome, uncle,’? said the unweleonio intradety 
in a hoarse voice, ‘‘to trouble’ you for some gold, 
though for the last.time, It must be a good round 
sum, for I mnst travel far from Heidelburg.” 

The uncle looked with some curiosity and disgust 
on the repulsive being before~ him: I 

“I gay, ‘tis mo use trying’ to equivocate, good 
mncle of mine. You have the money, and I must 
or one.of us quits not this place alive.’ 

Anthony, though not deficient in personal courage, 
recoiled as the half-dranken fellow accompanied this 
last speeck bya motion of his right hand to the 
short sharp schlager which was slung in a rude’ 
leather belt by his left side. They had often had 
words before, but never had the young man ven- 
tured on such epen menace, 

Anthony endeavoured to reach the door, bat’ 

“« Beware,”’ said he, in. woiee ; * tempt 
nota desperate man. Listen, One hour'since I 
fought, and poems have slain.a Junker of Berlin’ 
—the Count Rosenberg. He charged me with palm- 
ing a die; I stenck him; we fought honourably and 
fairly, but the blundering madman ran on my sword 
in his ‘eagerness to reach mes He has several 
friends who will fight me in turn; I fear not 
them, but my course is.run here, and I must fly 
to Paris, London, or America; I care not whither. 
So give me gold, Unele Anthony, and enough—for 
the time,”’ 

“Unhappy young man, thou wert born to be the 
disgrace and curse——”’ 

‘Hold there! I will hear no more. Did I con- 
sent? bad I aught to be responsible for that my 
father, whom I here curse, was a great lord, and 
my mother, whose wrongs I yat live to avenge, was 
& poor, soft-hearted woman, the victim of a 
villain who abandoned her and me? I must have 
gold, uncle, gold, and now. You have thousands 
of my father’s in your coffers, that I know, and for 
present necd I must: have one thowsand thalers— 
coin, mark you. Am I tohavethem or am I to 
take them? Ay or no? You know the alternative.” 

“This is more bold-faced robbery, young man. 
T have no authority from your father-——"’ 

“Name him not; | renounce him. It is with 
yon, uncle, I have to deal. Tell me where to fly; 
and supply me with the means. Surely it is worth 
some sacrifice to be rid of such a fellow as I, were it 
only to avoid scandal in Heidelberg to the very re- 
spectable name of Goldstein, the usarer,’”” sneered 
the young maa, contemptuously. 

y could sot help partly sharing the 
opinion thus rudely expressed. It would be worth a 
sacrifice to berid of such a disgrace. A now idea 
struck him. Already had the crnel suggestion 
crossed his mind that fortune was within his grasp 
could he by.any device prevent the Lord of Temos- 
var ever again secing his home and family. 
The how had as yot but indistinctly shaped itself. 
A dennneiation to the Austrian Chanceileric might 
be hereafter traced in the archivea of the police ; 
or he might be called to substantiate his informa- 
tion ons state trial. In that case his position as a 
heavy mortgagee might be suspected. No, he 
must wait,and wateh the tide of events. But here 
seemed am unexpected opportunity of serving a 
donble purpose. First, of getting rid of this 
dreadful annoyance and barthen, and, secondly, 
of obtaining knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
count during tle chances and anovyements of the 


coming campaign. 
“Listen, Leopold,” said he, in a calm tone. 


‘Though your conduct deserves little kindness 
from me, I am your friend, and canuot forget you 
are my sister's child-——” 

* As little of that as you please,” interjected the 
ruffiam. “Do you mean to keep me prating here 
till the officers of justice arrive? The coin, the 
coin,” 

“ You shall have it; but listen.. Your father is 
now in arms in [[ungary against the Austrian.”’ 

“Phere is pay, promotion, and plunder there for 
the military adventurer. Go thither, Leopold—I 
will equip thee; offer thy sword in an honourable 
service. And, Loopold, I will give thee a cipher 
and its key. Thou shalt keep me informed of the 
movements of thy fathor, und none shall ever sus- 
pect my source of information. Here is gold. Meet 
me one hoar ‘euce beyond the Neckar téte-du-pont. 
There will 1 bring thee « uniform with passports 
for Konigeberg, whence thou must make thy way 
to Transylvania, Haste thee, Leopold, the night is 
favourable; away.” 

The yoang man while this speech was proceeding 
had used his only able hand, the right, in turning 
out the contents of the bag upon adesk. It dis- 
closed some sixty gold pieces, while a somewhat 
larger one now handed to him was filled with silver 
coin. 

“Uncle, you are a friend,’’ said he. ‘And you 
shall not find me ungrateful, whatever othersins my 
slanderers may fix on me. At length then I shall 
see face to face the author of my accursed being, 
the destroyer of your sister and my mothec——"’ 








| “Hush, hush, you must not talk thus: you must 


learn to forgive, to love and honour your——”’ 

“ Hat:ha! ha!’ Love, honour, forgiva! ‘You shall 
see how'practical are my views of those virtues, as 
you call them, when once I have sight and speech 
of. those, who'so deeply injured me. Good bye, 
uncle, for‘a short time, I will be at the place ap- 
pointed. An revoir!’”’ and, hastily drawing back 
the spring-lock: of ‘the counting-house door, the 
fugitive disappeared into the dark, narrow strost. 


CHAPTER, IV, 
Ir individual bravery, pathetic devotion and heroie 
self-sacrifice could have worked out the indepen- 

dence ofa gallant nation Hungary had in that 
year. achieved her freedom ; but it was otherwise 
ordained. When, after a serics of hard-fought 
battles thé Austrian armies had been driven to the 
Rabhegfield: (tha Runnymedo of Hungary), the des- 
pairing erg of the Hapsburg aroused the sympathy of 
the neighbousing despotism, and, if not for the love 
of tho House of Austria, from dread of the spread 
of the feeling of nationality g its own down 
trodden Polish subjects, the Muscovite poured his 
armed hordes over the plains of Hungary, and the 
flowor of her country fell in’ the unequal struggle. 

Then came the final surrender of an army of 25,000 

iots sold by thetraitor Gorgey for Russian gold: 
he eruelties of the 4onquerors, when the best blood 
of the Magyar flowed: in military executions in the 
plain oron the scaffold, are now history. A gallant 
remuant, even yet despairing not of their country, 
with Ludwig Kossuth at their head, fled over the 
south-eastern frontier at the Orsova and to Wokela- 
Gladova, and sought with the heathen Turk a refuge 
and an asylum from Christian cruelty and slaughter. 
And tothe hononr of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful be it for ever remembered that he refused to 
surronder them either to Austrian or Russian de- 
mands and threats. 

But it was not with these fugitives that 
Connt Leopold of Temesvar, when all was 
lost on the field of battle, fled and sought a 
refage for his exiled head, on which a large price 
was now set by an official proclamation, Ac- 
cowpanied by a single: faitiful retaincr,a former 
hantsman and feudal serf, who had been brought up 
with the family, he fled to the passes of the 
Carpathians, every defile of whick was familiar to 
his devoted follower. Thence he wrote in cipher to 
his trusted agent, Anthony Goldstein, despatehing 
his faithful henchman through Galacia. 

Meantime Anthony had, through the medium of his 
scoundrel nephew, learned the to him glorious news of 
the ruin of the patriot cause, the flight of Count 
Leepold Zamosc, his outlawry, and tho forfeiture of 
his estates. 

And now did Anthony begin the work of weaving 
his web of treachery. Hastening to Vienna, ho de- 
posited with the imperial Chancellerie the false 
documents, apparently spread over many years, by 
which the landed wealth of the house of Temesvar 
had become the pledged property of the bankers 
and money-factors of the house of Goldstein; and, 
by dint of ‘hard' swearing and heavy bribes to 
officials, the claim was authenticated and estab- 
ished. 


Next came the visit of Golstein to the castle, 
where the wife and children of the betrayed count 
awaited in fear and trembling the confirmation of 
the dreadful rumoursrwhich had as yet only reached 
them imperfeetly ; among these ramours was that 
ofthe death upon the battlefield of the brave Count 
Zamose, an incident which it quite suited Anthony 
for a time to pretend to believe. 

evertheless, ‘conscience, which doth make 
cowards of us all,’’ told him that a pardon from 
the emperor (and there were great friends at court 
already pleading for an amnesty) might ina moment 
rain his ingenious fabric and topple its ruins on the 
head of its constructor. 

He saw but. one certain course to his goal—tho 
secure possession of the wealth of Count Zamosc 
and of his wife and children—and that was the 
rendering that true which he knew was yet but 
rumour, the death of his patron, Count Leopold 
Zamosc. 

As a preliminary to this he repaired to the castle 
of Zamosc. The Countess Camille, a, good woman 
and loving mother in her way, was a frivolous 
Frenchwoman, vain to excess of her personal attrac- 
tions, of an ancient but impoverished family. 
Portionless and needy, though by favour of the 
court (she was ono of the maids of honour of (een 
Amelie, the wife of Louis: Philippe) hohling the 
rank of a leader of fashion, her charms had fixed 
the admiration of Count Leopold during a visit to 
Paris and the French court. . 

She, too, had brought all the fascinating arts.ia 
which none can equal.an accomplished rench- 
woman to fix the somewhat roving faucy of the 
rich yonng Magyar, and she had succeeded. Yet 
her triumph had cost her an unexpected sacrifiee. 
Her husband had borne her far away from the ele 
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gancies, the frivolities, the follies, and the gaiety 
of the gayest court in Europe, and her six or seven 

ears of dwelling in her distant Hungarian home 
had, in spite of her love for her children and lord, 
been a constant penance of weariness and vexation 
of spirit; indeed they begot an incessant yearning 
once more to mix in that gay society whereof she 
had once been, and flattered herself she might again 
be, a centre of attraction and admiration. 

The cunning Anthony had not been slow in noting 
this. Indeed the Countess Camille never tired, 
often to the evident annoyance of the count, in con- 
trasting the society of Buda-Pesth, still more of 
their own neighbour-nobility, with the splendours, 
the taste, the “civilization”? of her idolized Paris. 
Paris, its splendours, its enjoyments, its delights, 
were also the continual theme of her converse with 
her children, until little Stephen and his sister 
Clotilde fully believed that Paris was the centre, 
the loadstone, the sun of the western world—the 
one place which not to see was to die in ignorance. 
The way was fairly paved for the cunning Anthony. 

“Grieve not, most noble lady,’’ said he, with 
well-feigned sympathy, “grieve not, madam, as 
one without hope. ive, noble lady, live for your 
children. The sun shines on other and fairer lands, 
lands more favoured than Hungary. There is no 
absolute certainty that your lord does not yet jive. 
Why, then, these passionate outbursts ? , the 
confiscation of his property ha’ followed this rash 
adventure, but even this your faithful servant will 
labour to reverse. Meantime the solitude of Zamoso 
must indeed be irksome—nay, your movements here 
are, day and night, watched by spies. Think, too, 
of the educetion of these dear ones. I know,’’ he 
added, cunningly, “that, had he survived, and— 
and——”’ 

Here the hypocrite hid his face in his handker- 
chief and seemed to weep. 

“Yes,’’ answered the weak-minded woman, “I 
often urged on him that Stephen should be educated 
in France, and, as to my dear Clotilde, a few short 
years will soon pass, and then her introduction to 
society can only-——’’ 

** Pardon me, my lady, if zeal has already fore- 
seen and provided for some of these inevitable 
contingencies. Such poor resources as Anthony 
Goldstein can command he holds only to place 
them at the service of the wife and children of his 
friend, patron, and benefactor. An humble pension 
of six thousand francs a year is already inscribed 
in the book of French Rentes, in the name of 
Camille, Countess Zamosc, and Stephen and 
Clotilde, her children. This, with sufficient ready- 
money and passports for travelling, are already 
provided, and it remains only for my lady to fix 
the day and the hour when she will quit this land 
of strife and blood for the lovely land of her birth 
—la belle France, which those only who know can 
fully value and admire.”’ 

The countess dried her tears, and the listening 
children, though scarcely comprehending the whole 
of his speech, checked their sobs. 

“Shall we go soon to Paris, mother?” asked 
Stephen. 

“Yes, thanks to this good friend, this true 
benefactor,’’ replied Camille. 

Children are great physiognomists. Stephan 
looked askance at Goldstein, but did not approach 
him, and Clotilde eyed him with an uncertain and 
distrustful glance, 

“Go down on i knees, my children,” said the 
countess (the children knelt as they were com- 
manteny ‘‘and thank Heaven and this good 
frien 3 

“ Not so!’’ interrupted Goldstein; “I can accept 
no such thanks from these little ones or yourself 
for doing the duty of a friend in the hour of need, 
Have you decided on leaving here? If so, the less 
time is lost the safer will be your journey.” 

‘‘T am in your hands, best of friends,’’ exclaimed 
the countess. 

**Then to-morrow all shall be ready.” 

Andso it was; and on the evening of the fifth 
day from the conversation we have just detailed 
the Countess Camille Zamosc with her two children 
alighted at the gate of Le Chemin de Fer de 
Strasbourg, in the midst of her beloved Paris, and 
in an hour after was safely housed in a modest 
little dwelling in the Rue Vivienne, 


CHAPTER V. 


Our scene shifts to a lonely hunter’s hut in the 
Carpathian mountains. Its only occupant is a tall 
and noble-looking man, who, enveloped in an ample 
cloak, sits watching the glowing embers of a wood 
fire, which ever and anon casts fitful gleams and 
fantastic shadows on the black rafters and rough 
stone walls of the rude structure. It is the Count 
Leopold Zamose. 

“Eleven days would be ample time for a com- 
munication from Goldstein, who, I hear, is at 
Zamose. It is eighteen days since my faithful 
Christov set out for Heidelberg, but I know now 
the noor fellow’s journey is in vain, as my friend 





foldstein is even now at Vienna, securing mY 
emg d from the fangs of the imperial wolves. 

ho’s there ?’’ exclaimed the count as, starting to 
ois he grasped a large horse-pistol that lay at 


“It is I—I, Anthony Goldstein!’ 
Farther speech was cut short by the hearty 
grasp of the count’s hand. 
“This it is to have a friend,” murmured the 
nt 


“ Would that some other tongue than that of a 
friend should convey my heavy tidings,” 
Goldstein. “But I am faint with fatigue.” N 

He drew from beneath his cloak a spacious skin- 
bottle of Hun wine. The count motioned it 
away and Anthony drew a long breath after @ 
hearty draught of the generous liquor. 2 

“Thou hast naught to tell, friend Goldstein, that 
can add to my misfortunes and that of my country, 
so unfold thy budget ; I am'pre to listen tothe 
worst that fate or fortune can inflict or bestow on 
one so ruined.” 

“ Despise not my voice for ever,” said Goldstein 
mournfully. ‘On my way hither I, as thou 
knowest, visited Zamosc to pour such words of com- 
fort as I could frame into the ear of thy noble lady. 
But she had left on the evening of that day, taking 
with her the children and——’ 

“ Tell me the worst. Whither has she flown——’’ 

“Nay, that is no secret, for I have a letter under 
her own hand stating that her destination is Paris, 
whither, she says, you desired her to——’’ 

“T bade her—oh! insulting, heartless traitress ! 
Fall many a time has sheu on me the abandon- 
ment of my country for the heartless, frivolous and 
luxurious city of her birth—but thus to desert me at 
the crisis of my fate! Art sure, friend Anthony, 
that she is gone, utterly gone? This is indeed the 
heaviest blow, the overflowing — of the bitter 
cup of misery!” and the wretched fugitive buried 
his face in his hands, 

Through the hours of night Goldstein stayed with 
the count, and at early morn he descended to the 
nearest village, where he was soon after joined by 
@ man in a somewhat soiled hussar uniform. 

“ Well, uncle, I must confess I am tired of this 
sort of campaigning. Fifty days shut up in 
S) : oa scant rations = no pays an =~ 
pros of a gallows in prospective. may sui 
ore a like my father and his friends, but I can 
tell you it don’t suit a soldier of fortune, or rather 
of misfortune, like myself. Have you seen him? has 
he money? will he give me any to take me from 
this infernal country, I care not where ?” 

“T tell you again that I know not his resources. 
I know only that mine, such atleast as are presently 
available, are well nigh exhausted. If you pledge 
me your word you will not inform him how you 
have found him or how you came to recognize him, 
I can guide you to where your curiosity may be 
gratified, and perchance your wants supplied, byan 
interview with your father.”’ 

* Agreed,” exclaimed the soldier. 

That evening as the count was slowly walking 
along the scarped edge of a ravine near his hut 
two men might have been observed watching from 
a point of concealment his every movement. At 
length they separated, and a few minutes after- 
wards the count and his son were walking in deep 
converse towards the hunter’s hut. 

The fearful mystery of that night is almost too 
horrid to be told. It involved a parricide! Loud, 
veh t, and passionate words, unheard save by 
the two speakers and one who in shuddering horror, 
yet with a fearful joy, listened, rose on the night 
air. Curses and the sound of blows followed. 
Flames shot fromi the burning hut, and by their 
light Anthony Goldstein beheld the infuriated youth 
drag from the hut the body of the murdered count, 

(To be continued.) 





Prisoners rok Dest.—From a return just pub- 
lished we learn that only sixty-one persous were im- 
prisoned for debts exceeding 501. in England and 
Wales in 1878. One of these wasa Jew, who lay in 
Holloway gaol for three months for 50,000/. which he 
owed on three bills of exchange, and two were im- 
prisoned for non-payment of fines, or neglecting to 
give securities for contempt of Court. This does not, 
we presume, include the numbers yearly imprisoned 
by order of the County Court judges, ostensibly for 
contempt of Court, but really for refusing to pay 
sums for which they have been found liable in these 
courts. The County Courts are modelled upon the 
Scotch Sheriff Courts, and imprisonment for debt 
never existed in Scotland. Debtors, however, were 
imprisoued all the same by an indirect process very 
like that which County Court judges regard with so 
much favour. There isa pauper debtor at present 
in Roscommon gaol who has been there nearly 
twenty-two years, at a cost to the county of 531. per 
annum. This also is a case of technical contempt for 
non-payment of fees in the Court of Probate. There 
are, doubtless,a good many cases of hardship in 








connection with im ment for debt, which ha‘ 

been formally abolished by an Act of the Legislature, 

as well as some serious abuses in the treatment of un- 

convicted prisoners. A member of Parliament who 

should devote himself to the exposure and redresg of 

epg wrongs inflicted by or under the name of 
w would be likely to do good service.—ZJron. 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY 


-_ Ss - 
CHAPTER XIx. 

It was late in the afternoon when the fly contai® 
ing Beatrix Rohan and Sir Lionel Charlton crossed 
the moat surrounding Folliott rolled: through 
the shrubberies, and drew up within the carriag® 


porch. 

The young baronet assisted his charge to descend, 
discharged the flyman, and conducted Beatrix into 
the great marble-paved hall, the.door swinging open 
as by magic to admit them, 

The gray-haired hall-porter was-discovered, how- 


ever, in attendance. He greeted Sir Lionel respect- 
with evident warmth of affection. 
Folliott at home, Olark ?” inquired the 


oung baronet. 
4 “Yee, Sir Lionel, My lady just went up to her 
own 
Sir 


fully, 


” was the answer. 
Liouel turned to the girl, who was clinging to 
his arm. 

“Let me leave you ia the drawing-room a few 
moments, Miss*Rohan,” he said, in a low voice. 
“My aunt is y gone to dress for dinner. IL 
will go up to her rooms, and bring her down to re- 
ceive you.” my 

He conducted Beatrix into the magnificent draw- 
ing-room, and to a large gold-coloured chair, before 
@ hearth on which a sea-coal fire was glowing. 

“Lady Folliott is a true fire-worshipper, Miss 
Rohan,” he said, smiling, as the girl’s slim, dark 
figure sank among the gold-coloured cushions. ‘She 
has fires in all the rooms at Folliott Court all the 
year round, excepting at midsummer. It is a 
pleasant fancy, I think, in our damp climate. If 
you will excuse me for a few minutes, and will 
make yourself comfortable, I will go in search of 
my aunt,” 

He departed upon his errand. 

Beatrix | “ back omens the eneanns, wes 
vague ensions as to her reception atthe 
of Lede Polliots, but with a delicious sense of 
warmth and comfort enwrapping her. The lights 
glowed softly through the tinted globes of the gaso- 
liers. The perfume of flowers came through the 
open doors of the conservatory in the dim distance, 
and the girl's wandering gaze caught glimpses of 
gorgeous colouring, of crimson and scarlet blooms, 
of cool, green and of drooping vines. She 
basked in the heat of the fire, looked about her 
curiously and appreciatively, and waited. 

Meanwhile, Sir Lionel Chariton, who had spert 
years of his life at Folliott Court, and was like a son 
in the house, went up to Lady Folliott’s boudoir and 
knocked boldly for admittance. 

The baroness’s own maid opened the door to him. 

“Tell Lady Folliott that I am here,” he said. “I 
would like to see her as soon as possible!” 

He advanced into the boudoir, approaching the 
fire. 

The maid vanished into the dressing-room, 

Lady Folliott’s boudoir was a light and sumptuous 
chamber, with a dozen wax-lights burning in silver 
sconces, with drawn curtains and | gra lounges 
and easy-chairs, and with an air of delicious home- 
comfort, the result of a perfect artistic taste, 

Sir Lionel did not sit down. In fact, he had 
scarcely time to do so when the door of the dressing- 
room opened, and Lady Folliott, still in her morning 
costume of black silk, came swiftly into his presence. 

“Lion, my dear boy!” she exclaimed, rushing 
towards him and bestowing upon him a tender, 
motherly embrace. “I am delighted to see you! 
How well you are looking.” 

The young baronet returned her embrace with a 
filial affection, He loved this stately Lady Folliott 
as if she were his own mother. Cold and haughty 
as she was to others, proud and imperious as society 
found her, she was always sweet and gentle and 
tender to him. 

“Sit down, Lion,” said the baroness. “When did 
you leave Herefordshire ?” 

“On Monday,” replied Sir Lionel. “I have been 
stopping since in London.” 

“I returned from town yesterday,” ssid Lady 
Folliott. “I wish I had known you were there! You 
should have come up with us, Lion!” 

“Have you guests ?” asked the baronet, quickly. 

“Miss Bermyngham—Nerea—has come!” said 
Lady Folliott, her face lighting with a brighter 
radiance, She telegraphed me from London. 
course I went to her at once, and I brought her home 
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with me yesterday.. You will see her at dinner. She 

is very pretty, pretty and very sweet, 

with the most innocent, childlike ways. She.is soft 

and clinging—a creature to be petted and loved.” 
The baronet smiled at Lady Folliott’s enthusiasm. 
“T shall be glad to see Bermyngham,” he 

said; “but I have something that I wish to say to 

you first of all, Aunt Folliott, something of im- 

nee.’ 


“Well, what is it, Lion?” inquired the baroness, 
seating herself close beside Sir Lionel and taking his 
hand in hers. “Do you need money? And have 
Sa made up your mind at last to solicit a pecuniary 

avour of me? My dear boy, as I have told yous 
hundred times, ped pas is open to you, I have 
urged you again ngein to wale nan.et soy pone 
as if it were your own, but you have been dreadfully 
obstinate ia your independence ; you know you have, 
Lion! Shall I give you a blank cheque?” 

“No, Aunt Follott, I am not prepared to resign my 
independence yet,” declared the young gentleman. 
“With my simple habits, 1 find my income of four 
hundred a year more than sufficient for my wants. 
I do not want a pecuniary favour, but I ask your 
hospitality and kindness for a friend whom I have 
ventured to bring with me to Folliott Court.” 

“Any friend of yours is welcome here, Lion,” 
said Lg Folliott, “Is your friend in the drawing- 
Toom ?’ 

The young baronet answered in the affirmative. 

“T will ring and order rooms to be prepared near 
yours,” said the baroness. ‘“‘I am very glad, my 
dear boy, that you have felt sufficiently at home here 
to bring a friend with you. A little gaiety will, I 
think, please Nerea,” 

The baroness was about to ring and order certain 
rooms to be prepared for the oconpancy of Sir 
Lionel’s friend, when the young man detained her. 

“Let me tell you the whole story first, Aunt 
Folliott!” he exclaimed. “I have much to explain 
to you. In the first place, the friend I have ven- 
tured to bring to Folliott Court—the friend for 
whom I solicit your kindness—is a young lady.” 

The baroness started back. 

“ A young lady!” she repeated. 

“Yes, Aunt Folliott, the most beautifal young 
creature you ever saw,’’ cried Sir Lionel, with en- 
thusiasm. “She is only twenty years of age, a 
py lady, as lovely and as sweet as an angel. 

ou have only to see her to love her——” 

“Is this paragon an old friend of yours, Lionel?” 
asked Lady Folliott, somewhat coldly. “A month 
ago, when you were here, you said nothing about her. 
She must be a new acquaintance.” 

“I saw her for the first time in my life the day 
before yesterday,” said the baronet. “It was in 
Oxford Street—in the evening. She was flying along 
the street, pursued by a man whom I had the plea- 
sure of knocking senseless, I accompanied her 
to her lodgings. Yesterday morning I called upon 
her and found her upon the point of fight, her enemy 
having tracked her to hor temporary home, She has 
no friends, She has no home, And so, Aunt 
Folliott, [have brought her to you-——” 

“An adventuress! A mere clever adventuress !” 
ejaculated Lady Folliott. “ This creature has imposed 
upon you, Lion. I cannot receive her into my house. 
You must send her away at once, She is some bold 
and scheming woman who has taken a fancy to your 
handsome face, and who thinks you rich, and that 
it would be fine to become Lady Charlton.” 

* Aunt Folliott, you are mistaken. She is a good 
noble, lovely girl, as beautiful as a vision, She is of 
gentle birth and great fortune. She isan orphan. I 
was sure that you would open your arms to her !” 

“Lion, yoursimplicity isincredible! This woman 
is one of those adventuresses of whom we read every 
day in the newspapers. I refuse tosee her. You 
must send her away at once,” 

“ Very well, Aunt Folliott,” said Sir Lionel, arising, 
his handsome face darkening. ‘She shall go 
immediately, bat I shall go with her! Unfortunately, 
presuming that you would gladly welcome my friend 
into your house, I sent away the fly that brought us 
here. If you will, therefore, order a carriage to 
convey us to Spalding, I will not detain you longer.” 
‘ He bowed courteously and moved towards the 

oor, 

Lady Folliott sprang after him, catching his arm. 

“Lion, my dear boy,” she exclaimed, “shall an 
adventuress come between you aud me? Shall a 
woman whom you saw first only two nights since 
come between you and the aunt who has been to you 
# mother ?” 

“You must have a poor opision of me to think 
me capable of bringing an adventuress to Folliott 
Court,” said Sir Lionel, pausing, with his hand upon 
the door-knob. “You must consider me incapable 
of judging character.” 

“I think that you are taken in by a pretty face, 
Lionel. The girl is artful and sly. Don’t draw 


away, Lion. Don’t go, Are yon determined to leave 
the Court if I refuse to receive this girl ?”” 

“ Certainly,” said the young baronet, his face 
growing grave and stern, 
“Then I will offer a compromise,” said Lady 
Folliott. “ It is to oblige you, Lion, and not because 
I think the girl worthy our consideration ; but if you 
will remain with me at the Court I will send your 
friend to my land-steward’s house, and give directions 
that she shall be treated ag an honoured guest. Will 
that do, Lionel ?” 

‘It will not do !” cried the baronet, sternly. 

“ But surely, Lionel, you would not have me in- 
troduce this waif and stray tomy sweet Nerea—my 
innocent little niece ?”” ‘ 

“T have remained here too long, Aunt Folliott,” 
said Sir Lionel. ‘“‘ This young lady whom I brought 
here is no whit inferior to your niece, were your 
niece an angel! A lodging in the house of your land- 
steward is not what'I seek for my friend. I could 
have found her refuge elsewhere, but I was sure that 
you would give her tenderness, sympathy, loving 
care and protection. Pardon my mistake. I will go 
now. 

“Is the boy mad?” cried Lady Folliott, still cling- 
ing to him. ‘ Will you rejoct me, Lionel—your aunt, 
your second mother—for a woman of whom you know 
nothing ?” 

“There you mistake, Aunt Folliott. This young 
lady is the daughter of my mother’s dearest school- 
friend, Miss Mary Harcourt, who married the Honour. 
able George Rohan, of Herefordshire, the cadet of a 
noble family. It is Miss Beatrix Rohan for whom I 
solicited your hospitality, She is an orphan, as I 
said, and has no relatives living—at least none near 
enough to be interested in her—with the exception of 
the family of Colonel Brand. The wife of Colonel 
Brand is her aunt, the sister of her late father, This 
aunt is her natural heir should she die before attain- 
ing her majority, and the Brands therefore have per- 
secuted her most cruelly, endeavouring to force her 
into a marriage with their son, her cousin, or else 
into her grave!” 

“ Are you quite sure of this, Lion? Itsounds like 
the story of a madwoman.” 

“T am quite sure, Aunt Folliott, Miss Rohan is as 
sano as you or I, although Colonel Brand would like 
to have people think her mad. She has been cruelly 
persecuted. If you would see her, all your ju- 
dices would melt away like snow in the sunlight,” 

Lady Folliott looked keenly at the baronet. 

“You-are greatly interested in her, Lion,’’ she 
ssid. “It is natural, perhaps, since you have dis- 
covered that her mother was your mother’s dearest 
friend. Iam older than you, and it is equally na. 
tural that I should shrink from making acquaint- 
ances except iu the regular manner. I will go down 
and see Miss Rohan, Lionel.” 

A smile of rare brightness and sweetness gathered 
about Sir Lionel’s mouth. He kuew all that was 
comprehended in this concession; he knew that 
Lady Folliott had resolved to befriend Beatrix. He 
put his arm round the lady’s waist and kissed her 


chi 

“*T thought I could depend upon your good heart, 
dear Aunt Folliott,” he said. ‘And now come with 
me to the drawing-room. Miss Rohan will wonder 
what keeps us so long.” 

“One word more, Lion,” said the baroness, “ You 
know the hopes I have formed for your futore and 
that of Nerea. My niece is well worthy of your love. 
She is rich in her own right. She is prepared to like 
you. If you will marry her you shall inherit all I 
possess. You know it is the dream of my life to have 
you and Nerea become husband and wife.” 

“Yes, I know, but——” 

Lady Folliott interrupted him. 

* Folliott Court, as you know, belonged to your 
uncle,” she said; “and you, therefore, had a claim 
to inherit it. But my large fortune was all spent 
upon it, and Lord Folliott, in love and justice, be- 
queathed ittome. My sweet niece is as dear to me 
as adaughter. She thinks Folliott Court a Paradise. 
Now, Lion, although my niece is rich, yet I concvive 
that she has claims upon me, So, also, have you. I 
cannot divide this great estate between you, so I 
shall bequeath it to you both if you marry each other, 
or to that one of you who does not decline such 
alliance. Pardon me for repeating what [ have said 
to you before, Lion, and don’t fall in love with Miss 
Rohan,” she added, with assumed playfulness, yet 
with deep meaning. “And now that I have warned 
you let us go down.” 

The young baronet would have made some re- 
sponse, bat Lady Folliott rang her bell, and ordered 
rooms to be prepared for her guests. Then she 
passed out into the hall. He followed her, and they 
descended to the drawing-room. 

At their entrance Beatrix arose, and Sir Lionel 
presented her to the baroness. 





loveliness, at her air of thorough good-breeding, her 
exquisitely refined manners, her gentleness, yet her 
evident spirit; She could not but acknowledge to 
herself that the pink-and-white prettiness of her 
niece compared ‘with this girl’s pure Grecian beauty 
as a wax light com with a star. The childish, 
painted face of the false Miss Bermyngham would 
never elicit a second glance when Beatrix Rohan 
should be near. The downcast black eyes of the 
usurper, balf hidden by her heavy Jids, would seem 
furtive before the pure, frank, open eyes of dusk 
y which now gazed upon the face of Lady 
Folliott in such earnest appealing. 

The baroness could not resist that gaze. She was 
warm-hearted and impulsive, quick to love and quick 
to hate, And so, although she had meant to be very 
formal with the young stranger, she bent down and 
kissed her and bade her welcome in her kindest, 
heartiest manner, 

Tears sprang to the girl’s eyes. 

“Sir Lionel has told me all about you, Miss 
Rohan,” said Lady Folliott. “You will be quite 
safe here, my dear. We will discuss your history at 
our leisure; but in any, or all events, whether we 
can free you legally from the guardianship of your 
unworthy relatives or otherwise, I promise you my 
protection. You shall not be sent back to the care of 
the Brands.” 

“TI feel as if I were hidden from all pursuit here, 
madam,” said Beatrix, her low, sweet voice quivering. 
“You are very kind to me, and I am very grateful. 


“Surely, Heaven sent Sir Lionel Charltou to rescue 


me that night in Oxford Street.” 

Lady Folliott bent and kissed tho girl again to hide 
her own sudden emotion. 

“Let me show you up to your own room, Miss 
Rehan,” she said. “You will have barely time to 
prepare for dinner, We dine at seven.” 

“I have only the clothes I wear, madam,” said 
Beatrix, blushing. 

**We will remedy that to-morrow,” said Lady 
Folliott, with a smile. “In these days a complete 
wardrobe is soon supplied.’ 

“There is one thing more to be said, Aunt 
Folliott,” said Sir Lionel. “Miss Rohan does not 
wish to be called by her own name here. She knows 
that Colonel Brand will not leave a stone unturned 
in his search for her. He will set detectives at work 
to look for her. He has already learned with- 
out doubt from her landlady at Wellesley Terrace 
that I called upon Miss Rohan, aud that she departed 
with me. He may choose to look for me in Hereford- 
shire and also here, in order to make inquiries of me 
concerning her. If he should then leara that a Miss 
Rohan is at Folliott Court——” 

“T gee, Lionel,” interrupted the baroness. “ Miss 
Rohan must forego her own identity here, and 
be known as Miss Clare, my own young relative. 
No one at the Court shall be told your true name 
and history, excepting Nerea, Miss Bermyngham, 
my own niece. Now that is settled, Miss Clare, let 
me show you up to your room. Lion, your chamber 
ig ready, A servant will show you to it,” 

But Sir Lionel declined the proffered guide and 
departed to the room he always occnpied at the 
Court. Lady Folliott, with a slow step, conducted 
Beatrix up the great staircase to the grand upper 
hall and to a suite of rooms nearly opposite her own. 

These rooms were stately in size aud furnishing, 
with picture-hung walls and frescoed ceilings—rooms 
fit for @ princess. The sliding-doors connecting the 
various chambers of the suite were all open, and a 
vista of glowing wax-lights, ruddy fires and luxuri- 
ous easy cliairs was spread before the tired young 
fugitive. 

“I will send my own maid to you directly, my 
dear,” said Lady Folliott, “and I will come for you 
myself in time for dinner.” 

she kissed Beatrix and withdrew. 

“An extraordinarily beautiful girl,” thought the 
baroness as she went to her own apartments. “ And 
as lovely as she is beautiful! Lion is right. Sbe 
is noble and good. YetI could wish Lion had not 
seen her, Pretty as Nerea is, this Beatrix will far 
outshine her. It is very unfortunate. But, after all, 
everything may come out right yet. I may be able 
to force things into the right channels, I may bo 
able to bring about this match upon which I have set 
my heart! I know that I shall bring it about,’’ she 
added, more resolutely. “I never failin anything I 
undertake—I shall not fail in this!’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

Beatrix had not been in her boudoir many mi- 
nutes when a servant entered, bringing upon a small 
salver a tiny silver pot of tea and other light refresh- 
ment. The young lady drank a cup of the refresh- 
ing beverage, and then made certain improvements 
in her toilet, brushing her hair and dress, and put- 
ting little frills of lace about her neck and wrists. 





Lady Folliott was surprised at the girl’s grace and 





She had made these trifling changes in her appear- 
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ance and was all ready for dinner when Lady 
Folliott’s maid came in to attend ber. Beatrix 
declined her services, andj sat-dowa to wait for the 
appearance of Ler hostess. 

Lady Folliott appeared at five minutes to seven, 
in a dinner robe of black silk, witha tea-roseia her 
corsage, her gray hair put away from her fair facein 
thick puffs, her countenance beaming with kindness 
and Lospitality. 

Beatrix looked down involuntarily at her own 
costume, 

“ To-morrow,” said the baroness, with @ smile, 
we shall indulge in that greatest delight.of women, 
my dear, the ordering of @ lady's complete outfit. 
Woe are quite alone this evening, so your.dress:wen’t 
matter. You will see ouly Sir Lionel, myself, aad 
my niece, who has but just arrived from India, end 
who is the dearest, sweetest, loveliast little creature 
ou earth. I want you and Nerea to love each other. 
My little niece is used to solitade, and has had but 
few intimate friends. Her father died in India but 
little over a yearago, and Neres conceived a fanci- 
ful notion that she had inherited his heart-disease, 
and so shut herself up, refusing to see much company. 
She needs a friend of her own age, end I hepe you 
will be that friend. She is twenty-three years of age; 
you are twenty. You two must have many tastes 
in common.” 

Beatrix was warm-hearted, and, lie: hor hostess, 
quick to conceive likings and aversions, but was 
not one to promise her friendship lightly toa person 
whom she had never seen, and without kuowiag; 
what basis that friendship would have to rest upon ; 
so she bowed gravely and only expressed. a hope 
that Miss Bermyngham and she would become goed 
friends, 

“You cannot help loving Nerea,” said Lady Fol- 
liott, “It is the desire of my life,” sbe added, a 
little hesitatingly, “that Nerea, who ie my own 
sister's daughter, and Sir Lionel»Oharlton, who is 
my late husband’s nephew, may love each other and 
become husband and wife. Their marriage would 
make me perfectly happy, and it would secure to 
them both this estate of Folliott Court. .Buticome, 
my dear. We must go down.” 

She did not notice the swift pallor that overspread 
the fair, sweet face of Beatrix, nor. the startled ‘look 
that appeared in the sweet, dusk-gray eyes. The 
next moment the girl was herse}f again, caloi asa 
summer’s morning, serene and self-possessed. 

They descended to the drawing-room together, 

Sir Lionel was awaiting them aud eame forward 
to meet them. 

As Beatrix met the tender inguiry of his black 
syes a sudden vivid stain of scarlet replaced the 
pallor of her cheeks. 

“I fancied that Nerea. would be waiting for us,” 
said Lady Folliott, with a glance about the drawing- 
room. “Ah, but here she comes!” and her face 
lighted up with smiles. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WEIRD WOMAN OF THE SIM. 
PLON PASS. 


“TI TELL you it would be madness to. go on!* 
cried the landlord of a little Alpine hostelry, as he 
stood with two travellers at the inn door, just as the 
sun went down in a mass of clouds, which hung dense 
and dark around the far-off glacier peaks, 

“ Aud why, prithee, good sir ?” asked the elder of 
his companions, atall, regal-looking Englishman, in 
the prime of life. 

“Why ?” echoed mine host, shaking the.ashes from 
his meerschaam ; “‘ you shall hear. © streams you 
will have to cross are frightfully swollen with the 
recent rains, and the moumtain fastnesses swarm with 
brigands, who'll make nothing ‘of leaving you dead 
among the rocks. Besides, there is another storm 
brewing—it will be pitch dark, and on such nights 
the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass is always 
abroad.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” langhed Richard Huntingdon, 
“this smacks of romance. I must know more of the 
mysterious woman. I suppose, however, she is some 
old woman with « sharp face, shrunken form, and 
bristling «ray hair.” 

“No, no; on the contrary, she is young and beau- 
tiful. Indeed, I have heard people say she is the 
best-looking woinan on the continent.” 

“ Better and better, Good sir, your description, 
fnstead of deferring me from proceeding at once, only 
makes me the more eager to go on.” And again 
Huntingdon laughed right merrily, while the land- 
lord shook his head in grave dignity. 

“If you knew all | do,” he resumed, « you 
wouldn’t feel like laughing. The peasantry never 
cross the Simplon without mutteting their Ave 





Marias at every turn; and, as for me, I would as 


Soon enter into @ lion’s den as put myself in her 
way.’ 
© na what makes hor such a formidable per- 
sonage ?”” : 
‘Ay, she’s supernatural being, you may depen 
ent! Nobody can find a clue te her home; but she 
haunts the Pass, and especially im fierce storms. Soma 
ef the dariag ones have tried to dissoveron what 
errand she comes forth; batin vain; heroratt outwits 
them. Come in, come in,and take a whiff by the 
fire.” 
“No,” replied Huntingdon; “I havea friend who 


is quite ill awaiting me at Milan; I ought to have |. 


been there befere this. Besides, to confess the truth, 
I like adventure—a perilous journey has o certain 
charm for me. Tell Pietwo to bring sound the 


The landlord saw that. it would be useless-to con- 
tinue his remonstrances, and hastened to obey: his 
guest’s orders, and twenty minutes later Richard! 
Huntiagdon and his fellow-travelier drove off. 

“Keep your torches lighted! Look out forthe 
torrents, and beware of the fatal beauty of the 
Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass!” shouted the 
superstitious host, as they rumbled from the inn 
door; aud then he went back to the eujoyment of 
his mag of ale and his meerschaum. 

On, on, on, along the steep banks of torreuts 
sheeted with foam, through. deep defiles, which it 
seemed as if no suabeam had ever lighted) up, and 
over frail bridges, that shook like aspen leaves above 
the tramp of the wild waters beneath, the travellerg 
journeyed, silent and watehiul. 

It was miduigh}-when they reached: the grand old 
road known as thé Simplon Pass, and struck into-one 
of its stupendoud galleries. Huge rocks, piled in a 
thousand fantastie forms, rocks which it appeared ag 
if a Titan hand must have reared ; here aud there a 
lightening-scathed piae, standing like some solitary 
ghost, stationed to keep wateh and ward; and far ap, 
up, up, their white peaks sharply outlined against 


the dismal sky, those cloud-reachiag mountains—all |: 


combiued to give a gloomy grandeur to the scene. 

“ By my halidom!” muttered Huntingdou’s feltow- 
traveller; “ I should thiuk we werein Tartarus, or 
the next door toit, For my part, 1 wish we: were 
safely back at the cozy little iam we! leit.so rashly at 
sunset. I kuow this place must.be haunted, aud ex- 
pect every moment tose that strange creature the 
landiord told.us about !’’ 

“Hush, hush!” interposed!one of the vetturini ; 
“ there she is now!” 

At this moment a lurid glow shot across the gal- 
lery, and looking up, both Richard Huntingdow and 
the young earl saw a torch flainiug from the trunk of 
a blasted tree fifty feat above them, while perched on 
a rock near it, and fully revealed by its strong red 
light, stood a tall, dark, magnificent woman. 

he was in the summer prime of her beauty, with 
a superbly moulded form; a classic face, flashed on 
the cheek with the richest of bloom, those large, 
soft,. slumberous eyes peculiar to the Italian 
women, @ full, ripe lip, and wave om wave of ebon 
hair, which swept almost to her quaintly-sandaled 
feet. A loose purple robe, and a scarlet mantle fell 
in graceful folds about her; one arm was clasped 
by a golden serpent, and « similar ornament en- 
circled her swart forehead, the ruby eye of the reptile 
buruing there likea live coal. 

“ Hold, hold!” exclaimed Huntiagdon, ina low 
tone to the vettavini.. ‘ Don’t drive sofaet. I must 
have a Iook at this beautiful creature,” 

“Why, ’tis the Weird Woman of the Simplon 
Pass,” rejoined Pietro. ‘Is would be rashte: stop 
here now; she may work some spell upon us.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Huntingdon, “1 am not se super- 
stitious as you and the landlord, who would have per- 
suaded us to stay all night with him if he could. It’s 
an event in one’s life to see such beauty as hers. 
a or at least. drive slowly.” 

he vetturino slackened his horses’ pace with evi- 
dent reluctance, and, crossing himself, began to 
murmur a prayer to the Virgin, In the meantime 
both the travellers kept their gaze riveted on the 
strange lady, tilla turn ia the pass shut her oat of 
their sight. It was with a feeling of regret that 


Richard. Huntingdoa saw her fade from view, and 


he rode onward with many a thought of, her rare 
beauty and the mystery which had made her sucha 
tewror to the mountaineers. 

Iu the midst of these reflections he heard a wild cry 
and beheld the flash of a carbine close to the wayside. 
The next moment the carriage was earronded by one 
of the hordes of banditti which infest the Alps. 

“ Your money or your. life !” muttered. a: yoice in 
his ear, and, turniag round, Huntingdon found himself 
face to face with a.dark-browed outlaw. 

“ By my faith, youshall have neither |” he retorted, 
drawing the pistols he wore about him. 

A savage laugh greeted this speech and act, and the 
same person shouted; 


* Better give your gold’at once; only an idiot would 
‘be mad enough to set four | twelve, and that 
| twelve Bernardo Gilletti’s’ picked men!” 
‘The er paused a moment, and for wer vin 
that the nod as of travellers was still ‘Epon 
: 


resistance, ‘ 
“ Well, well; since you want war you shall have it 

—and war tothe teeth too! Come on, comrades! "Twill 

be but short work to conquer thege fellows,” And, with 

another fiendish howl, 

the contest. 


Riehard Huntingdon and the yo earl fi t 
eset abetted Sat oe 


those fierce outlaws rushed to 


they were sdou over ‘ed. The 

busy examining the lie had taken from them, 
stewed Sem gmt aepere he mltprtch 09d 
ti captives, when a bugle blast came ing 
through the gallery. The next’ ingtant « anil if 
horsemen dashed to the spot headed by @ gray-haired 
man, who shouted ashe pressed on: 

“ To the rescae, to the rescue’! 


in the Simplon Pass!” 

The hitherto triamphaut banditti started, and for 
atime seemed de’ ned to drive’ back the intra- 
ders, but ag they rushed forward with their sabres 
brandished Gillett? and his band their ill- 
gotten gold, and turning from their captives, fled as 
if a legion of fiends were pursuing them. 

As they swept down the road, followed by the mys- 
terious party who had-charged apon \them with such 
boldness, a graceful female figure, wrapped in scarlet 
and le, glided along. It was the Weird Woman 
of the eine. eM 

Suddenly she paused, and stood gazing at the 
strangé ‘scene arduud her. Ont of the vetturinf was 
} holding @ Blasing torch, whose” shone. fall on 

the face of the young earl, now 1! ne senseless from 
a wound he had receiv untingdon bent 
regardiéss of a deep gash in his own fore- 
head} mutilated right arm, 

For'a few moments the lady keptaloof; then she 
stole forward, and murmured ; 

“Can I do anything to help you travellers, in your 
hour of meen i epee 

Huntingdon gave a start ‘or he 
been 80 occupied that he had’ not observed her ap- 
proach; but he bowed with as courtly a grace as if 
no wild legends of lier had come to his ears, and re- 

lied : 
' “Thanks, ten thousand thanks! I shall be only 
too glad to avail myself of your kindness.” 

At this she drew nearer, and shudiiered as her 
glance fell on the stranger’s pallid countenance. 

** He is not dead, I hope ?” she said, 

“No, oh, no!” said Huntingdon. “T begin to feel 
a faint throb in his wrist, If 1 only had some water 
I believe he woald revive soon, but though; we have 
heard mountain streams gushing on every side during 
our journey through the Alps, there now seems to be 
| ag a itiae with these regions th ¥ 

“Tam more fami \ an you, 
continued the woman. “I know where there is a 
rock-spring, cool and ‘clear as crystal; it is not far 
off. will guide yon to it, that is, if P dy are not 
afraid to follow the Weird Woman of Simplon 
Pass.” 
| Huntingdon smiled. ’ 

“TI assare you,” he replied, “although I have 
‘heard the mountaineers tell ghostly stories about 
you, I do not fear to trust myself with you.” 

“Come then,” retorted the lady, with a 1 as 
musical as the ehime of’ silver bells. And ng 
the young Earl of Bathurst in his arms, Huntingdon 
followed her, while the astonished vetturini stood 
dumb with amazement. er 

On the’ brink of’a fountain,*pure as the E; of 
classic story, tie Weird Woman paused, She had 
taken up one of the torehes, which had been thrown 
to the ground in the fierce struggle with the outlaws, 
and now held it aloft, while Richard Huntingdon 
. dipped the: cold water from the spring, and bathed 
| the face of his compacion. 

At length the earl drew along, deep sigh, a faint 
glow rove to his cheek and brow, his eyes unclosed, 
aud his breath began’ to come in short and sudden 


over hi 


8 
oo Thank Heaven,” cried Huntingdon, “he lives. 
Poor fellow) if he had died’ I should never have for- 
given myself for coming on to-night!” 

A few moments more and’ the young man raised 
his head-and sat erect. 

“Aud now,” resumed thetady, speaking for the first 
time since they reached the spriug, “ you ought, 
signor, totake care of yourself. This good right 
arm, which did sach execution in the recent mélée, 
is shockingly mangled, and that isa terrible wound 
in your forehead.” 

And she raised her darkly glorious eyes to Hun- 
tingdon’s with a look of commiseration which, it 
must be confessed, thrilled him strangely. 
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“Qh, lady, ’tis nothing—a mere scratch!” he re- 
‘plied, wiping away the'stream of blood which ‘bad 
flowed from the gastr with his left hand, and’‘making 
‘ vain effort to raise his‘right; but'even as te spoke 
his sight grew dim, bis templés began'to throb - with 
feverish pain, and a burning glow shot over his face, 

' At this janctare be was again startled bya. suddou 
‘bogie blast, which roused. thousand echoes among 
‘thevrocks. The mysterious laily started too, and 
‘drawing @ golden bird-call from the folds of her robe, 
went back a response. 

It had scarcely died away in the distant, windings 
of the pass, when once more the tramp of horses’ feet 
was heard, and the gray-haird. man who led on the 
battalion, which had. come to the rescue! of the 
travellers, dashed to the mountain spring» As he 
reined up his white cliarger he seemed to take in the 
‘whole scéne at.a single glance, 

“ Weil, well,”’ he said, in Italian, “the outlaws are 
routed; they'll not. venture into the pass again for 
one month, I'll be bound !” 

“IT bave no words to express my gratitude for your 
kindly : interposition,” replied ntingdon. . ** We 
should have been taken ea had you. not scat- 
tered Bernardo Gilletti’s band, And now, Reginald,” 
and he turned to the earl, “ let us see if we cannot go 
on.” 

As'he rose, however, he reeled, and would have 
fallen had he not grasped the trunk of a tree for 
support, The mysterious horseman wheeled’ his 
steed to Huntingdon’s side and said: 

‘Bianca, the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass, 
tells mo you are not able to ‘proceed, and, by all the 
‘powers, I believe it! I have a hut among’ the 
‘mountains, a simple peasant’s hat; but, lowly as it 
ds, it will be better to-tarry there than expose your- 
self.to the storm and the other dangers of tho route. 
Will you accept my hospitality ?” 

** Yes, yes, for a few hours at least,” sejoined 
Huntingdon. 

‘Lhe vetturini could not be induced to tarry with 
one who, they said, was some emissary of the en- 
rchantress, But,the young earl declared himself will- 
ing to, stop, anda half-hour later they entered the 
stranger's but. s . 

As Richard Huttingdon crossed, the. threshold, he 
saw the beautiful lady he had met in the pass stand- 
ing on the. threshold. When she heard footsteps, 
however, she darted away, leaving an odd-looking 
old woman to receive the guests, 

“There, Agness !” cried the host as he strode into 
the room, “J have brougit you a patient.” 

* ¥és, yes,” mu mbled Agnege, bustling forward. 
“ Bianca told me about him. T' shall do my best.”* 

Weeks passed, and Richard! Huntingdon was ‘still 
sm inmate of the mountaineer’s hut. ‘wounds had 

ved more sérious than even his new-found friends 

ad supposed ; fever and deliriam had set’ in and for 

days it seemed to those who watched over hiw as if 

‘his feet were trembling om the very verge ofthe great 
Shadow Land, ; ] ast 

Daring that long agony the Weird Woman ofi the 
Simplon Pass-baunted his, brain, aud sometimes, he 
could have sworn, that her dark .eyes|, werg | bent 
‘pityingly upon him, hersoft hand lay on hig forehead, 

rt Voice murmured soothing words. in. hia, _ Bat 
when his frenzy had away, leaving him weak 
asa child, he watched. and listened for ber in, vain. 
Old Agnese was the most attentive of aurses; his 
host came often to visit him, and Reginald would sit 
for hours at his sido, but not all these could compensate 
for the absence of her who he believed had ministéred 
to him while he was delirious. 

It was on summer's day that ho sat i « t 
‘oaken cbsir thé window. Goldea:-belted ‘bees 
bummed drowsily among the roses which’ had beén 
‘trained over'the lattice ; the murmur of a caseade not 
far off came softly to his ear, and within thé cottaze 
there was no sound gave the whir-whir of Agnese’s 
wheel, and, thus lulled, the invalid fell asleep. 

It was late whem he awoke ; the ‘sunset. glow had 
faded from the Alpine heights, and the sliadows of 
twilight had begun to gather over the valley. | His 
host and the earl had not yet come in from, thechase, 
and Agnese was driving the caws homeward, singin 
in true Swiss style the famous **Rauz des Vaches,” 
but there, on the cottage hearthstone, just as he had 
seen her on the night when he entered that dwelling, 
Richard Huntingdon thought he saw the Weird Wo- 
man.of the Simplon Pass. yk 

‘* Can it be,” he said to himself, “can it be her, or 


is this-a mere illusion of fancy, sueh as often visits | 


those who are weak in body and mind?” 
“ Bianca !” he at length murmured, 


“Then you remember me?” said the lady, gliding | 


to his side. 

“Remember you! Oh, yes!” he replied, holding 
out his thin hand in welcome, “I 
how I have yeartied to see you once more.” 

* And are you still bold enough to have no dread 
of the Weird Woman of the mountains 2” 


cannot tell you | 





“Indeed I am, My only fear is that she will be 
too chary of her visits to me.” 

“But you don’t put the least faith in the super- 
natural power attributed to me,” she eontinuned, in 
the same bantering tone. “ You don’t believe that 
by one wave of some magic of mine I could restore 
you to health.”4 


tedium of these otherwise lonely hours, Will you, 
Bianca?” 

The lady coloured and hesitated. 

“T will, at least, see you once more,” she weplied.. 
“I will come ne amu And she madea move. 

im. ' 

“« Stay, stay!” exclaimed Huntingdom. “Sit down. 

— ntl 2 
in his. companiom hesitated, 

into a chairnear him, and thera, while the gloaming 
gathered, aud the stars came out like o of 
vows in the clear blue. the invalid 


thé: 
pronsise thaltaiin weenld Sage 
him, as she had ie past 1 


worn off ina great 
had proceedsd. to. 
friend was # 
her society. 
Oh, those long, bright, midsum 
two strolled } 
watching the in 
meontetg Ae ayn 
vulture, the ai ing 0 
tread of the p+ pa die ted 
perilous mountain listening 
the monastery bells, the music of the 
what was still sweeter, theirowm dreamy talk, 
learning hourly more and more of life’s ype ap 
lesson—love! And yet neither realized the t: af 
this till a month had flown on golden wings. Them 
wd awakening came, and how our readers shall soon 
now. 


The earl rerurned, bringing despatches that re. 


quired Huntingdon’s immediate presence in England, 
and as he perused them in the red glow of the moun- 
taineer’s firelight his heart beat heavily. 

“ What,’’ he said, mentally, “ must I leave the Alps 
to-morrow—leave Bianca ?”* 

“The thought ‘was torture, and, stalking forth, he 
began to hold communion with himself. During his 
convalescence Bianca had told him that her life for the 
présent must be slrouded'in mystery; that she and 
hor father, and a few trusty friends, had been ob- 
liged to live among the mountains, and even to 
encourage the superstitious dread of the peasantry 
to ‘advance their own interests. What those interests 
were, however, Huntingdon could notdivine, But 
he suspected her.father to be the chief of a horde of 
outlaws. 

Such ,hsving been: the state of affairs, it is no 
wonder that the proud Huntingdon thought of his 
love affair.for awhile with more pain thau pleasure. 
But as Bianca’s image rose before him, clothed in ite 
dazzling beauty, those troublous thoughts vanished. 

“I must speak to her, must know from her own 
lips whether she returns my passion or not,” be said, 
half audibly.. **She°has uot been to the cottage to- 
day—I will seek her elsewhere,” ‘And he struck 
into a narrow path that led to a grotto, in which she 
and her father lived a part of the time, 

He had not gone far» when he heard the voice of 
the Weitd ‘Woman of the Simpion Passi ‘The next 
moment he saw her approachiog arm-in-arm with a 
handsome Italian—the friend of her father.and a 
suitor for‘her hand, as Huntingdon now learned for 
the first time from the conversation his quick ear 
caught. . 

Guido Ristori*had just paused for a reply ‘to his 
passionate plea when Huntingdon stepped forward 
and, bowing ‘cooly to him, said in a low tone: 

“ Bianca, Iwas coming to find you, ‘ I’have news 
of considerable import——’’ 

“Nows!’’ interposed, the lady. “I hope nothing 
has befallen my father?” 

“No. These tidings concern me only.” 

“And perhaps you would rather not have a third 
person hear them,” said Ristori. 

And, bowing, he withdrew. 


extorted «| I breaks 


sick | from this oath 2”” 
‘bbring it about 


“ What have you to tell me, signor?” queried the 


y. 
“TI have had despatches from England which make 
it necessary that I should return immediately.” 
Bianca's dark eyes dilated in mournful wonder, her 
lips half parted, but she could not speak. 
“Bianca, we have been much together of late; 
would it no pang to have this pleasant com- 


For a moment more she stood before him, quite 
overpowered with what had just dawned upon her, 
the knowledge that the traveller had become dearer 
to her than aught else in the world. But with this 
conviction came desire to conceal the truth from 
him, and she : 

* Certainly; I shall miss you—we shall all miss 


7 ”» 

- “Oh, Bianen, Bianon” eried Hlustingion, “if you 
can ee ge A your heart feel no throb 
of the thrills mine! Surely I love 
you as no maw ever loved woman before!” 

“Love me!” echoed his companion, “and that too 


in spite of the. which enshroude me? Oh, 
Richard, this i of which I never dared 


cou- | “"Phow you love me?” murmured Huntingdon. 


/* “With my whole soul !” 

© Pell me you will be my wife,” he said, at length, 
| “end my enp of happiness will be full.” : 
eon patty she replied, * unless 


“what oath can 


Heaven 
to break it is strong—so 


strong sadige requivres.¢ masterly effort of the will to 


poucar 


“ And is there no way iu which you can be freed 
eontinaed her lover. 
“I fear not. I will, however, use every effort to 
There, Richard! I will leave you 
now, but to-morrow at sunrise I will moet you be- 
side the little spring I pointed out to you the night 
pon which you were attacked by the banditti. Fare- 
well !” 
The next morning at the appointed hour the 
lovers met. ; 
“Dearest, your face is like an open book to me; 
in it E.can read the sorrowful truth—you have no 
pleasant.story for my ear!” 

- Richard, I cannot go with you, bearing an 
old a gorse, That oath binds me like a chain of 
iron, Yowand I must part for ever!” 

And they parted. . * 
. 


A year later Richard Huntingdon returned to 
Italy, and made his way into-the Simplon Pass. The 
hut had been demolished, and in its stead was a grave, 
No headstone told who slept below, and Huntingdon 
shuddered at the thought that it might be tenanted 
by the lady of his love. 

During bis absence he had come into possession of 
a princely fortune. He had come back in the wild 
hope of making Bianca his own, and his blood 
chilled at the bare thought that she was lost to him. 
A step aroused him and he looked round. Surely 
it was no ghost that stood there, but Bianea’s self. 

“ Bianca!” “Richard!” werethe oaly words iater- 
changed ‘at that moment ; the next she once more was 
folded in his arms, 

There, by her father’s grave, Bianca revealed the 
facts of her ‘history, with which Huntingdon -had 
hitherto been uvacquainted. She was of a lineage 
as noble as his own, and her family had, once, been 
the wealthiest in Tuscany. But her father had con- 
nected ‘Himself with one of those republican con- 

ies. go common in the Italian States. Suspicion 
fastening upon him he was obliged to retreat te the 
mountaius. 

Here he gathered: his followers about ‘him, and 
they lived in the hope of swelling their numbers tilt 
they could overthrow the government. It suited 
their purpose to awe the peasantry into the belief 
that they were sapernataral, and came and went at 
the beck of Bianca, to whom they had , themselves 
given the cognomen by which she was knowa emong 
the mountains, 

Catching her father’s enthusiasm, Biauca bad en- 
tered heartily into his plans, aud even taken a solemm 
oath to marry his favourite, Guido Ristori. Ho was 
now dead, and the rest of the band dispersed, and 
she dwelt with a peasant’s family, not far from the 


Pebe did not, However, tong romain under their 
roof, ‘The morning after that mocting beside the 
new-made grave she left the Alps to return no more, 
and @ few days afterwards, in that grand old cathe- 
dral which is alike ‘the wonder and pride of Milsa 
Richard Huntingdon plighted his marriage vows 
to the Weird Woman of the Simplon ene bio 
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(THE ACANTHUS, THE ORIGIN OF THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL] 


FLOWERS: 
WHEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By PHILantTHos. 
—_>_—_—- 
In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And tell in a garland their loves and cares; 


Each blossom that blooms in their gardeu bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language bears, 
Flowers of the field—the smallest bloom that 
chides 
The amorous winds, by Nature's handmaid drest, 
Offers a wonder and, sweet, coy one, hi 
A world of beauty in its folded breast, 
Flowers cheering, lighting up the grateful sod, 
First dropped on earth—embodied smiles of God, 

“Papa,” said an intelligent young girl to her 
mother, “was talking to Henry.yesterday about 
Latin and Greek being dead languages, Is that be- 
cause they are so old?” 

“TI really cannot quite explain that, my child,” 
replied her fond parent, “but you can ask your 
father when he returns.” 

Laura did ask, for she seldom put frivolous or 
thoughtless questions. 

Her father was pleased with her inquiry. 

“Though time and the fall of the two great na- 
tions who spoke those languages have removed them 
from the list of living tongues,” replied he, “they 
yet survive in the writings of the authors called 
classics, and words derived from them form a large 
part of the speech of the modern world—nay, almost 
all our terms of art and science are either adopted or 
framed from the Greek or the Latin. It is not their 
age, my dear little Laura, that has extinguished them, 
but their Joss of empire, power, and commerce of the 
people who used them, which has thrust them from 
their proud position, How this happened, my pretty 
Laura, you shall read when you arrive at the study 
of history. At present I am going to tell you about 
@ language older than history, sweeter than any 
tongue yet spoken by man, a language used by our 


first parents in Paradise ere sin had cast .fs shadow 
on Eden—a language, indeed, ‘old as the hills,’ yet 
which can never become really old, as each return- 
ing spring rewrites its character in lines of beauty 
and of love. It is a language, my pretty Laura, that 
lends a charm to friendship, grace to.affection, de- 
licacy to expression, sweetness,to gratitude, purity to 
pleasure, sympathy and solace to sorrow, enhances 
joy, inspires noble sentiments, gives a perfume to 
piety, censoles poverty, adds a glory to. riches, 
lightens the sombre and the dreary, is the delight of 
childhood, the recreation of youth, the study of man- 
hood, and the greatest pastime of serene and virtuous 
old age.” 

“Oh, papa, what a beautifal language! end will 
you teach it to me?” 

‘I will, my love ; it is the LANGUAGE or FLOwERs. 
And now I will read you what one of our modern 
poets says of them. 


“* Flowers are the jewels given to gleam 

On Nature’s flowing, gorgeous dress, 
Flowers are the artist of the beam, 

Painting our world with loveliness, 
Flowers, bright flowers! their breath divine 

To sorrow’s heart im 3 a bliss. 
Whate’er in loftier worids may shine, 

Oh, give me flowers, sweet flowers, in this. 


* Flowers are the censers breathing sweets 
Back to the sun for warmth aud light ; 
Flowers are the maidens whom he ts, 
Making thein blush in warm delight, 
What were the earth without bright fiowers, 
Those gems dropt sparsling from above? 
Dull as a heart in human bowers 
Deprived of friendship and of love, 


** Flowers ever chase our thoughts of gloom, 

And, oh, they shine so pare, so fair, 

On Heaven’s own p:ains they sure may bloom 
And deck e'en angels' go hair. 

Flowers, bright flowers, your breath divine 
To sorrow's heart imparts a bliss. 

Whate'er in loftier worlds may shine, 
Oh, give me flowers, sweet flowera, in this |’ 


In this conversation lay the germ which has since 





expanded into the leaves and flowers which form the 


. J articles. now 


resented weok by week fo the 
subscribers. of he Loxpon , " 

Tle author has found his subject grow, under his 
hand. . From,a few jottings memorenda of tap 
leading flowers, grassesy and shrubs to a series of 
articles,.and from desultory leaflets to what he would 
fain hope will be found a symmetrical and fruitful 
tree, the progress hasbeen gradual. In love of 
nature; @ rural residence, but just beyond “the 
populous city’s busy hum ;” an observant eye, a 
listening ear; and a taste for books, he finds—— 

No plot so narrow—be but nature the re— 
No waste so ee but bad ool wag wl 
Awake to love and beauty, 

Hence at a period of life when ‘experience of the 
world has little left to teach him the author reads 
his lessons in the great volume which is spread open 
before him in the cultivated garden, the grassy 
meadow, the rustling grove, the shady woodside, the 
rustic footpath and the straggling hedgerow; by the 
tiny streamlet, the sedgy river, thereedy marsh, 
even the ruined wall; the fallen tree and the moss- 
green cottage-roof ; all adorned and illuminated as 
the great book of beauty. , 

There is not a plant which upon minute investi- 
gation does not disclose some peculiar adaptability of 
form or structure, some exquisite individuality ip 
colour, shape, growth, inward virtue or utility to 


Here then is a study which can only, end with life. 
Newton described himself in his.old age, after his 
wonderful discoveries in the starry universe, a9 
feeling “like a child gathering pebbles on the shore 
of the great ocean—Truth.” |Somust the student of 
the world of flowers. ; 

I have already in playful phrase spoken of the 
high antiquity of the symbolism of flowers; its use 
in Scripture is abundant. “ As for man, his days are 
as grass, as @ flower of the fieid so he perisheth” 
“Except a corn of wheat fall on to the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if‘ it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” And then He who spake as never man 
spake tells us, in rebuke of our sordid care ané self- 
seeking, not to admire but to study, not merely to 
gaze at but to “Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow ; they toil not, ‘neither do they spin; and 
yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Passing to the Egyptians, we are told by an emi- 
nent. historian: “ The hieroglyphics of the ancient 
Egyptians abound in floral. symbols; and hence we 
may surmise the Greeks borrowed their figurative lan- 
guage. Their poetic fables, are full of the meta- 
morp of rtals and deities into plants, and 
there is flower to which their imagination has 
not some meaning. It is'shown by the old 
dream- of Artiemdorus that every flower’ of 
which garlands were composed had &  signifi- 
cance; but unfortunately only a few fragments’ of 
the Greek flower Ianguage remain.” , 

Pass the’ dark ages, we come to the age of 
chivalry, When'we find ‘the language surviving’ in 
the ‘cognizances of badges of‘ great leaders, high 
families, and ‘the memory of heroes and beautiful 
women, Of these there are many in old books of 
heraldry. We extract the following from a modern 
writer :—- ; 

“The Broom, or, Planta genista, worn.in the 
helmet of Geoffrey of Anjou, gave. name to.a race 
of kings, Plantagenets, The red and white Roses 
were asstmed as badges by the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, and marked the tide of civil strife 
in twelve deadly battles. 

“ The Rose became the badge of England, and 
shares the nation's fame. 

“ Scotland well expressed the patience, hardihood, 
and retaliation of her people when she crowned the 
Thistle. 

“+ Treland preserved the memory of the holiest truth 
in her Shamrock. 

“The Lilies of France long rivalled the Rose of 
England, and were a war cry of chivalry :” 

Now, by the lips of those you love, fair gentlemen 


Charge tor the Golden Lilics—upon them with the 


“The Violet was the badge of the City of Athens: 
and orators, when striving to wiu the favour of the 
people, were wont to address them as Athenians 
crowned with Violets. 

“ There was a most poetic fancy in the sentiment 
that linked this flower with the name of Napoleon. 
Springing in obscurity, and retaining its perfume in 
death, it was a wonderful emblem of him who rose 
from the valley of Corsica to the throne of the 








Golden Lilies, and whose name has been a spell of 





ceoRranee Q * 
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power long after he ceased to breathe the air of 
earth.” 


Having thus briefly sketched the historic descent 
of the LANGUAGE oF FLOWERS, we return to our task, 
turning aside for a moment to admire the tribute 
wreathed by a modern bard (Nicholas Michell) in 
his little poem of 


Tue Drmve FrowEr Git. 

Oh, bring me flowers! I would once more 

Be ee eh es cuenta 
Kiss their bright poenen nap ahs be oes, 
M No a te a makes the flower, 

an 8) . 

Wattel to earth from Heaven's own bower. 
Oh, give flowers! As I 

My ti would drink their 

r 

PA dort Yana. jing 

Pa ise them, think of pe die, 


And when this heart shall cease to beat 
Let flowers beside me breathe perfume, 
OTP sof life's inte “othe tomb 
eo . 
And pa the turf, in after hours, : 
Spring up, spring up, my cherished flowers ! 

Turning with wistful retrospect from the bright 
paths of poetry to’ the hard-beaten -highway of 
matter-of-fact prose, permit a few words on the plan 
pursued by the author. 

The alphabetical arrangement, ‘h involving 
some extra labour, has been adopted; ’ use it is 
only by a double set of indices that a-plant would 
otherwise be found under its particular or scientific 
uame. 

The popular name has been generally adopted for 
the initial, except where there have been several, or 
it is coarse and inexpressive, or even too expressive, 
examples of which will t themselves in some 
of our more common and beautiful field flowers. 

As a mere vocabulary of the embiems would be but 
dry and uninstructive the author has added to his 
labour of love descriptive, poetical, explanatory, and 
useful particulars of each plant and flower, where its 
importance, beanty, rarity, or intrinsic merit ap- 
peared to call for them. Should his contribution of 
th's little Lexicon of the Language of Flowers to the 
many works of higher scientific and botanical pre- 
tensions meet the approbation of the reader, should 
it add to the information and amusement of tho tens 
of thousands who peruse these articles, the know- 
ledge of the fact will add to the satisfaction of 
PHILANTHOS., 


A Key To THe INTERPRETATION OF THE LAN- 
GUAGE oF FLOWERS. 


The following rules are compiled from the best 
authorities, with some modification by the author, 
where there has been a conflict of interpretation :— 

I.—Flowers when presented with an inclination 
to the right are taken to express an affirmative, 
when inclined to the left they have. a negative 
sense. Thus: Lavender and Ivy, if. presented in- 
clining to the right, signify “I distrust your friend- 
ship,” but inclining to the left. “I do not distrust 
your friendship ;” Lavender signifying distrust, Ivy 
being emblematic of friendship. 

Il—Flowers placed upon the head _ signif 
Anxiety ; on the lips, Secrecy; on the heart, love; 
on the right breast, weariness. 

III.—Flowers thrown on the ground denote care- 
lessness—indifference to the sentiment they convey. 

IV.—Flowers worn in the band of the dress, or in 
@ gentleman’s button-hole, may be understood in 
compliment to the gentleman or lady whose attention 
the flowers are intended to attract. 

V.—Alterations of a flower, by dismantling it, 
are also expressive. A Rose divested of its thorns, 
but retaining its leaves, implies I fear no longer ; 
I hope.” The thorn is the emblem of fear, the 
leaf of hope. Stripped of both leaves and thorns, 
it is negative “ There is nothing to hope or fear,” 

VI.—* Yes” is implied by touching the’ flower 
presented with the lips. 

VIL.—“ No” by tearing off a petal and droppingit. 

At the end of the Alphabet of Emblems -I shall 
give some , Summer, Autumn and Winter 
Bouquets, the flowers indicated, as examples. 


Tue VocABULary, 
Acaota, Platonic Love, Friendship between per- 
sons of the same sex, 
Acacta (White or Pink), Elegance. 
AcaciA (Yellow), Secret or Concealed Love. 
In our earlier English, and indeed European vo- 
cabularies of the Language of Flowers, the Acacia, 


(without any distinction of colour) symbolized) 





Platonic Love. Our American cousins have extended 
the emblems of the Acacia, which is with them a 
familiar “thing of beauty,” and as all vegetation 
is on a large scale in that land of big rivers, great 
mountains, and broad forests, the timber of the 
Acacia, or Locust-tree, is highly valued for its close 
great hardness and fine veins. Specimens of 
this wood in the decorations of their ocean-steamers, 
in the upholstery of their monster hotels, palatial 
mansions, end in polished cabinet-work are frequent. 
We are also told that the Indians of North America 
make bows of it, as we do of the yew, and that they 
oe of extraordinary toughness and resistance to 
lecay. 
Its enduring qualities and indestructibility by 
time mark it as peculiarly entitled to represent 
True Friendship and Platonic Love, while in its state 
of bloom its graceful flowers express Elegance, and 
its fragrance drawn forth by agitation and the whis- 
pering wind, breathes tle spirit of modest, retiring, 
and Concealed love. ; 

We have seen Acacias, though it is classed as a 
“ flowering shrub” thirty-two feet in height in the 
neighbourhood of London. 

There are four sorts of the Acacia known in 
English gardens. Though the common Acacia is late 
in unfolding its leaves it makes ample amends by the 
beautiful foliage'it displays.’ It is the most graceful 
of what botanists call compound pinnated leaves. No 
less than nine or ten pairs of beautiful folioles are 
placed along the midrib, with an odd end one, so that 
taken altogether the leaf is very large. But it has 
another charm to come in its long white pendulous 
bunches of flowers, which in June hang in graceful 
tufts, some wholly in view, others half-hidden, or 
disclosed by the moving of the elegant leaves, while 
the sweet-scented tufts themselves gather new charms 
by their gentle motion. Then, after a warm shower, 
what a feast of fragrance dothey scatter on the am- 
bient air! But, alas! the flowers are, like all lovely 
things, of brief duration. 

All that’s fair must fade, 

The fairest still the Heetest, 
and the white. Acacia blossom turns to a mere pod, 
sia ig in most seasons does not even furnish a fecund 


The common Acacia, which bears the name of 
Robinia Pseud-Acacia among botanists, was first culti- 
vated in Europe by the son of M. Jean Robin, herba- 
list to King Henry IV. of France, who so named it 
in honour of his father: The true Acacia of the 
ancients was a native of Egypt, and it is described 
by them as a tree whose curious pods, having seeds 
in separate cells, like a string of beads, are of great 
medicinal virtues. We import two drugs from the 
acacia—l1, acacia juice, a hard and black substance, 
like liquorice; 2, gum arabic, the latter too well 
known in medicine and the useful arts to need de- 
scription. 

The Acacia may be propogated here by seeds, 
sown in the beginning of March an inch deep in 
ordinary garden mould. The plants will appear in 
May, and need no other care than weeding the first 
summer, nor do they ask protection in winter. In 
the following spring they may be planted out in the 
nursery ground, two feet between the rows, and in 
the og or third years set out where they are to 
remain. 


Acantuus (Blanca. Ureina), The Fine Ar’ 
Genius ; in correspondence, Artifice. 

The choice of this graceful-leaved shrub as the 
symbol of Art may bo considored happy. Its names, 
Acanthus Mollis, or “‘ soft thorn,” and the pretty fable 
of its suggesting the elegant ornamentation of the 
Corinthian pillar to the Greek sculptor Callimachus, 
would be an unpardonable omission in a work on 
the Language of Flowers. 

The story, which furnishes the subject of our 
illustration, runs, that Callimachus, a renowned 
sculptor, affected by the sad fate, of a young Grecian 
maiden, who had.died on the eve of her nuptials, re- 
paired to her grave to scatter flowers or to deposit a 
votive wreath, the ancient.and graceful method of 
evincing ® sorrowful remem! . Arrived at the 
grassy mound he discovertthithat one of the maiden’s 
attendants had an him... That humble fol- 
lower—the legend says her faithful nurso—had col- 
lected the flowérs wherewith her young mistress 
was to have been adorned, and, enveloping them in 
the bridal veil, had placed them together in a small 
basket. This sho had covered with a large square 
tile (Abacus). Placing these upon the grave she had 
unwittingly prevented the upward growth of an 
Acanthus. In the following spring the soft-thorned 
thistle had sprung, and on all sides decorated the 





osier basket with its fleshy leaves, which reaching 
the overhanging tile were recurved and grew in 
graceful feathers at its corners and edges. 

Callimachus, with the eye for beauty which is 
ever the gift of genius, stood entranced at the simple 
elegance of this rustic decoration ; it was a symbol of 
the Graces in tears, and he resolved that this natural 
ornament should form the crowning decoration of 
the columns ofa votive temple which he had then to 
design. 

Hence the capital of the Corinthian column, the 
most ornate of the orders of architecture—excluding 
the composite, which is merely the later combination 
of all the simple orders, 

The Acanthus has always been a favourite of 
goldsmiths, ivory carvers and workers in metal, and 
designs suggested by its foliage are frequent in the 
best works of the best artists. 

Virgil borders the robe of Helen of Troy with 
Acanthus leaves in bold relief. And the same poet 
speaks of two bowls made of beechwood, carved by 
a skilful artist— 

Aleimedon duo pocula fecit, 
Et molli circum est ansas amplexus Acantho. 

Milton walls the “blissful bower” of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise with Acanthus. 

i The roof 

Of thicket covert was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle and what higher grew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf ; on either side 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each 
bea: us flower, 

Tris all hues, roses and jessamine, 

Reared high their floral heads between, 
and wrought 

Mosaic: under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broidered the ground, more coloured 
than with stone 

% Ot costliest emblem. ’ 

Paradise Lost, b, iv., 1, 692, 

We have added the emblematic title of Genius to 
its expression, and its growth, despite obstruction 
and impediments may be taken as symbolizing 
Genius rising superior to worldly difficulties. 

The, Acanthus, though a native of warmer climates, 
grows freely in our gardens, where it is known 
familiarly by the homely name of Bear’s-breech. The 
whole’plant contains a mucilaginous substance, which 
has given it a reputation as a demulcent and emollient. 
Its white flowers appear in June and July. 

(To be continued.) 








THE sum of 150,0002 is required by the Army Pur- 
chase Commissioners for the current year to meet the 
claims of officers retiring feom the service, 

It would seem that there is some fear that a 
scarcity of wood may be suffered from in India ere 
many years at the present rate of consumption, there- 
fore the Government of Iudia have taken up nearly 
21,000 acres of land in the Central Provinces, in the 
Canadian district, for the formation of a reserved 
State forest. 

Towst Oustoms,—An English lady not well 
versed in French customs went in a low-necked 
dress to a dinner-party. It can be done in England, 
but in France dinner-dresses are always in demi- 
toilet, square or pointed, and long sleeves, with a 
bow or jewel inthe hair. Mrs. A., therefore, thought 
herself very undressed. She wae a lace shawl 
quickly over her shoulders, but still,as Toole would 
say, she was not happy. She inwardly resolved 
never again to, wear a low-necked dress while in 
Paris. A few evenings after this she was verbally 
invited to spend the evening with an English friend. 
The children were going to have a dance. The 
lady, profiting by ber late lesson, went in a high 
dress to the children’s hop. She was not a child, 
and she was not going to hop. To her great mor- 
tification she found every lady present wearing 
low-necked dresses. 

New System or Preservine Fisn.—A French 
gentleman of the name of Georges has, for many 
years past, been experimenting on the preservation 
of fish, and has at last discovered a fluid which will 
effectually bring about the long-desired result, For 
this fluid he has taken out a patent which has been 
practically tested. Fish of various kinds were 
simply placed in a bath of the solution for two hours 
only; they were then taken out of the solution and 

in a cellar for six days. A party of gentle- 
men interested in fish culture were then invited by 
Mr. Frank Buckland, inspector of salmon fisheries, to 
taste the fish preserved by the patent process, and 
the verdict of those present was most favourable, 
The fish, salmon especially, was found to have kept 
its flavour and colour. Delicate fish, such as soles, 
mackerel, red mullet, turbot, etc, were found quite 
up to the mark, and though three days from the sea 
as palatable ag though fresh from the fishmonger’s 
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stall, The importance of this invention applied o® 
a large scale is very great, Many hundred tong of 
sea-fish caught in far-distant localities are now lost 
as food to the inhabitants of large towns because 
the time required for the railway journey is too 
great, 








ORANGE, 

Tux peculiarity of the history of Orange, which it 
shares with the neighbouring city of Avignon and 
county of Venaissin, is that théy toner formed a 
small region which was surrounded by French terri- 
tory, but which was not Prench territory itself. The 
position of these districts is one of the many things 
which are puzzling to those who read history with a 
mind which has not set itself free from bondage to 
the modern map. People ate apt to wonder how a 
small separate State got into the midstof French 
territory. The question is something like the more 
famous question, how the apple got into the dump- 
ling. 

This question is not how there came to be an in- 
dependent Orange in the midst of French territory, 
but how French territory came to surround indepen- 
dent Orange. Of course, given the subjection of its 
neighbours, it is a fair question why Orange came to 
escape longer than they did; why, while Lyons was 
swallowed up under Phillip the Fair, Orange was 
swallowed up ovly under Lewis the Great. But this 
is not the common difficulty, As long as people 
conceive that there must have been from all eternity 
a France bounded by the Pyrenees, the Alps, and 
perhaps the Rhine, the position of Orange and 
Avignon will of course be puzaling.. When thef act 
of history come to be rightly understood, the wonder 
is how a Parisian king ever came to reign between 
the Rhone and the Alps, The thing that needs ex- 
planation is, not why Orange was so late in becoming 
French, but why Provence and the Dawphiny ever 
became French at all. Orange, in short, is one of | 
the members of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy, } 


The process of swallowing-up, which began witl 


Considering’ how important the Celtic element is in 
the population of this country, the absence of a chair 
of the Celtic languages and literature at Oxford is 
only too palpable evidence of the way in which the 
interests of learning have been allowed to drop out 
of sight there. Mr. Matthew Arnold pleaded elo- 
quently on behalf of such a professorship some 
| years ago, and. the Society of Jesus College is now 
prepared to found one, should the University be 
willing to increase emoluments which the College can 
set apart for the purpose, 

————— 

CORONATION. AT SIAM. 

Ir we turn from the civilization of Enrope and ita 
coronation ceremonies to the eradle of the world, the 
East, the same symbols of sovereignty will be found 
in use—the dil, the sword, the and the 
throne, At the Court of Siam these curious coro- 
nation forms are added ; : 

In the centre of the Hall'of Audience s high gilded 
platform: is raised, on which stands s golden basin 
called * the golden circlet of power." A golden stool 
is deposited in this basin, and over itis a canopy, 
a sort of nine-storied umbrella, twelve feet high, and 
profusely gilt, A vase containing consecrated 

hich have ye ana nine times and 

through nine ci vessols, is placed over 

the centre of the canopy. These waters are drawn 

from the very sources of the chief rivers of Siam, 

and reservoirs for their preservation are provided in 
the temples:of Bangkok. 

The king; dressed in a simple white robe, sits on 
the golden stool,and a Brahmin presents him 
with some water in a lotw cup of gold, The 


different forms of matter, commencing with earth, 
ashes, wheaten flour, rice, flour, powdered lotus and 
jessamine, dust of iron, old, and charcoal, and 
finally flame; each a symbol, not ne of the in- 
destructibitity of the element, but also of its presence 
in’ all animate and inanf matter. Into this 


which contrived to escape Freuch annexation longer |» 4 the king dips ‘his ht ban d passes i 
.". g dips d, an ti 
than most of its fellows, ey x his head, and smidst joyfal songs the water’ 


Lyons and which has as yet ended. with Savoy, 

to reach Orange till a remarkably late time, just as 
it has still failed to reach Geneva, Neufchatel and 
other Burgundian States which now form part of 
the Swiss Confederation. Orange indeed more than 
once underwent a temporary annexation; so did 
Geneva ; sv did Savoy more than once, before it was 
evgulfed in ourowndays. The point to be borne in 
mind is that all these annexations, from Lyons ta 
Savoy, from Philip the Fair to the younger Bona- 
parte, ave all parts of one story, all scenes in one 
long drama. Of that drama each scene, whether 
laid at Lyons, at Orange, or in Savoy, represents the 
seizure by France of some territory which had 
neither in nature nor in history anything to do with- 
France, The special interest of Orange, in this 
point of view, is that so small a State, so dangerously 
placed, should be spared solong. Savoy found a 
certain degree of protection in the possessions of its 
Dukes beyond the Alps. 

The romance-speaking cantons of Switzerland find 
what we may hope is. surer protection in the fact 
that they are cantons of Switzerland, Bat Orange 
stood alone, with no protector, unless we hold that 
Orange and the Papal territory drow some slight pro- 
tection from one another. inly each hindered 
the other from being wholly surrounded by the do- 
minions of the encroaching power. Otherwise no 
district or city stood more helplese, as the t ary 
annexations of themselves showed. Yet the final 
annexation of Orange did not happen till four hun- 
dred years after the annexation of Lyous; it hap- 
pened only a hundred and forty years before the last 
annexation of Savoy. Measuring by annexations in 
other parts, Orange remained independent forty years 
after Strasburg, a hundred and fifty years after Meiz. 











BisMARCK entered on his ‘ettty-firat 0 
Tharsday week. X fan 

Ar the recent sale of Mr. Mendel’s books at 
rem a pee a copy of Redgrave’s 
“Century o ainters,”’ in ten quarto ‘volumes 
realized 132 guineas, which, we i was 
considerably more than Mr. Mendel gave for the 
book. A copy of Baine’s ‘‘ History of Lancashire,’’ 
the first edition, in four volumes quarto, produced 
et” 4 apewaineas. 

@ death is announced, at the-patriarchal of 
eighty-four, of Mr. William Gibbs, of Tyntesteld, 
near Bristol, who has been spoken of—probably 
erroneously—as the richest commoner in England, ha 
having amassed immense wealth as head of the 
shippiog house of Antony Gibbs and Co., of London, 
engaged in the West Indian and Australian trade. 

A SPIRITED proposal is about to be made by Jesus 
College, Oxford, which, if accepted by the Unirer- 


m the vase descends in'a copious shower on his! 
head to represent celestiat blessings. 

A Buddhist Paap A ge hy  tmeadlnd water 
over the royal person, in h he is imitated by the 
princes and princesses, using richly oroamented 
couch shells, The nobles of highest rank follow 
with cups of gold, silver, and other metals, which 
must not bo less in number than eeven, Last of ‘all 
the Prime Minister advances with cup of iron, and 
the sacred bath is finished.. Then,the king descends 
into the golden basin, where he is, anointed with 
nine varieties of perfumed oil, and dipped in fine 
dust, brought from the bed of. the Ganges. 

This over, the regal robes replace the moist linen 
garment, and the king is led to an octagonal throne 
having eight seats corresponding to the eight points 
of the com : on these he seats himself one after 
the other, whilst two priests, a Buddhist anda Brah- 
min, present to him a bow! of water, which he drinks 
and sprinkles over his face, repeating pegyers for in- 
spiration in knowledge, truth, meroy, and law. ~ 

A still more maguificent throne faeces the east, to 
which the procession next passes, Here the insignia 
of royalty are presented, first the sword, then the 
sceptre; two masaive chains are placed rouad the 
necis, and lastly the crown is get on his head; when 
instantly he is saluted by the roar of cannon without, 
and music within. The attendants present him with 
golden slippers, the fan and umbrella of royalty, 
rings set with huge diamoads'for his forefiugers, and 
various Siamese weapons ‘of war. 

‘Phe coremany concludes with an address from the 
priests exhorting Lim to purity cso sacred = 
to which he xeplies, promising *® just, uprig’ 
and faithful ruler of his people. Lest of alla golden 
tray is banded to 
and silver flowers among the audience. A more 
public enthronement takes place the following day, 
when, sumptuously attired, his majesty receives the 
ministers of the various erent and the re- 
mainder of the day is devoted to feasting and enj or 
ment. Five days later a public procession makes the 
circuit of the palace and ‘city walls fn a peculiar 
circumambulatory march of mystic significance, with 
feasting, dramatic entertainments, 
an immense of people assembling to seve 
so gorgeous & public display. 

—_—_—_—_— 

Tux Prince and Princess of Wales visited Chatnam 
on Wednesday week and received a cordial welcome. 
The ceramony of christening the “ Alexandra,” the 
largest iron-clad save one in the British navy, was 
performed by the Prinoess of Wales, and the huge 
vessel glided majestically down the ways amid the 
hearty cheers of the spectators. 








sity, will help te remove a standing reproach to it. 


water has been previously filtered through. nine'|: 


him, from which he scatters gold | 


and fireworks ; |- 


ix the person of Dr. William Beattie, © modest |: 


field of literature in which he laboured as usefully as 
in that of medicine. Dr. Beattie was both ph 

and secretary to the Duke of Clarence when his 
Royal Highuess was living'in Germany. But Lon- 
don was the trae scene of Dr. Beattie’s professional 
and achievments, He published works on 
Germany, Italy, the Vaudois couatry, the Danube, 
are and England, as far as regarded its 

Seanitt 


Sane 
FACETIA. 


Ratiway Passencers’ Dury.—To wait till the 
train stops. ; ‘ 

Tue Garciaw Benp.—“She Stoops to Conquer ” 
(A great mistake).—Punch. 
“[r’s thrae,”’ said Paddy to Dennis, one day, “it 
wos a grand soight. But whoile ye’re standin’ sit 
down, an’ oi’ll tell ye all about,it.”—Judy.. 

Important Notice,—" If the gentleman who took 
the law into his own last, week, doesn’t im- 


mediately drop it she» will beat once proceeded 
against. ’—Judy. 

A GrAcerot Toast.—All bachelors are not en- 
Sie cal tation at ews 
fo ven by one of t' at 

® public dinner—~ The laSiisa, sweebriars in the 


garden of life.” 
- loop! «le ROUBEPUL COMPLIMENT, 

Drage (insinuatingly): “Now there's @ ’oss for 
&,gent-ascan xide, Just.you try.’m ia 'yde Park to- 
morrow ;. dash me if there'd be another couple like 
you anywhere.”—Fun. : 
- Grrrrcat Fatenp (whose ons ate invala- 
able, comés to see ; afternoon On the 
ve it hus to be sent to the Hoyal Academy): 
“Oh, y didn’t I see this picture before ?”—Punch. 


A Loss. 
‘Min (coming up after fight): “Alloa, Pat, got 
black eye?” 

Pat. a if you hadn’t been sich a sneaking 
coward, you’ a’ got one 'too,"” 


AW INVITATION. 

A son of Erin just arrived in this. land of plonty, 
being in want, ventured to solicit aid from a person 
whose external appearance seemed to indicate that 
he could afford it. He was, however, repulsed 
with @ “ Goto Pandemoniam, 

“ Heaven bless your honour for your civility,” was 
| the reply, “ for you're the first gintieman that has 
invited me to his father’s house since 1 came to this 
land!” 

GROSS CASE OF INTERFERENCE WITH THE RIGHTS 

{ OF A BRITISH SUBJECT. 

Otp GznTLemaw (to old lady, who, the day 
being very aold, is just going to eat a nies pepper- 
mint lozeoge}: Mera) you k mar 7 gee hl 
unless. ; paper.” —Judy, 

iti nipirke “Mira, Pl hat did the 

OR: snagan, wha 
doctor sa : poor husband's deainess?” 

Mrs. z: the doctor says Tim’ll 
niver hear agin; bat” (whispers) “please don't speak 
loud, it meight make him depressed loike !”’—Fun. 

NO DOG, NO COOK, 

Lapr: “Bat I very: much dislike dogs in the 
kitchen !” 

Ooox i “Thea it wonld ba no use my engaging of 
mapeoll, malamsrles wr ebiet in te ott scomiertaile 
home for Tiny and myself!’’—Punch. 

; - | NOTHING LIKE LOGIa, 

Ostox Demoxstaator: ‘I don’ care whether 
“he’s Orton or Tishbo’n or Cashtr’ or who he is, bu’ I 
don’ like te ase.a po’r man kep’ out of 's prop’ty !” 

Szcoxn Orato DemonsrRaToR: “Jesh sho!” 

They retire to refresh.— [ Punch. 

So NICE AND 50 HANDY TOO, 
* What the dence are you carrying that hat about 


ON . don’t you see? Capital ides: for = windy 
dig. Rexods one I have on should blow away, 
then seo how convenient to have another to put 
on ["—Judy. : 


‘ho & Necessany Guanayres.—A canny Aberdeen 


brought up with horses.declined to engage her- 
ot to the object of her affections until his father 
had given her @ written guarantee that his son was 
not only sound in wind and limb, but of good morals, 
gentle, and warranted to behave both in single and 
double harness. 


AN UNPLEASANT REMENDER. 

Mr. Sexpx ;. “Third single, Tofftowa,” (Tenders 
‘florin.) a 

Oxer«: “ One and seven—’ave you @ penny? an 
(indistinctly) “ I'll give you sixpence.” 

Mr. S. (indignantly): “Have Is penny? Is this 
& pawnbroker’s, that yon should charge extra for the 
ticket 2% — Fut. 





butinéefatigable worker has passed away from that: 


UncoMPLIMENTARY.—The ‘Paris “ Figaro” tha 
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neatly answers an anonymous correspondent :—"* A 


note, written by a female hand, ask us why, in } lif 


lite. society, etiquette allows. a. lady. to,, a 
Poeit with her veil down?. I really p dow ) 0 Ad 
madame; but I would say it is the ugly ones 
who set the fashion, and that it is only the pretty 
women who inquiries about it.” 
SCOTCH “WHISKY. i 

Canny Scor; “ Diye sell whasky here, mon ?” 

Barman:. “ Yes. 

Ow8.: “ Bow much is it « jar?” 

Barman: “Two pounda” i 

C. 8. (after much consideration); Weel, then, if 
it’s unco guid, awl hae twa, penayworth, het, wi’ 
sugar an’ lemon, and a lang pipe.”—Fun. pies 

suaT INDIGNATION. “"*) “8 * 

Street-Oar Manreviatog: * Wot kindofs man 
are you; anyhow,” ete . than A 4 
‘ Mitp MaNNeReD Passtwown : *I—I don’t’ under® 
stand you.” e heme 

MasrruLator: ‘ Why,I’ve been all through. you 
an’ you hain’t got nomoney,: no wateh, uo studs, no 
nothin’! A man likeyou hdin’t no“ business to’ be 
floatin’ about, foolin” honest tradésnien !” 

PROPERTY, HAS ITS RIGHTS. 
Scene—Mr. Foote Lyter's back’ drawing-room. — Pri- 
vate theatricals. Drese'retiearsal. 

Mr. Foort Lrrex: “Tsay, Drawle,’ whils the 
duke is poving his scene. with Dora where am I to 


« CaPpTaIn DRAWLE (amatent stage manager): 
“ Well—er—my dear fellow—er—er—it’s your wil 
house, you know—you can stand where you like!’’—— 
Punch, , 
; PATALLY INJURED, ' 

Aw energetic young Irishman, who had been 
treported as among the “ fatallyinjared.”* by’ # ‘rail- 
road accident, and afterward reported as not among 
that unfortunate company, writes indignantly. to the 
local editor, saying : 

“T tell you lL was among the’ fatally injured’; but 


fhe ‘reason I didn’t die was ‘because I’m always. 


temperate in my living, and have a, splendid, consti- 
qution naturally.” 
HIGH AND DRY. 

Examinzr (Divine of the Old School): “Name an 
fnstance of benevolence and design unifed in the 
native prodactions of a specified soil.’ 

OCanprpate: “The growth in Spain and Portugal 
of the cork-tree, coincident ‘with that of the vines 
yielding port and sherry,’” 


rNER: * Very good indeed, sir. I trust you 
—Punch, i 


will live to be a bishop.” 
[Candidate passes with flying colours. 
ACT. 


AF 
Scene.—The Interior of the New Civil Service Store. 


Lapy (who ,has. spent about 107.; “I think! 


that’s all I’ve got on my list today. Have you 
pecked all together ?” 


Arrenpant : * You'll find them all correct, I think; 


tay I trouble you for your ticket?” (pause.) “Be 
your pardon, bat—this is the OLD Crrn ecrice 
. febles Attendant has ik 
2.— ‘to unpack everythi 
again.—Judy, ” 
ANSWERED. , 
THe pnd day «minister offered prayer at the 
ng of a coruer-stone. A ‘brisk youug. reporter 
bustied up aud said: I 
“T wish you would give me the manuscript of that 
er.” 4 

“ Lnever write out. prayers,” replied the preac 

“ Well,” said the ; % 3 couldn’t mead 
word you said.” 

“Tt wasn’t prayt you,” quickly responded. the 
parson. f 

A Quip Pro Qvo; N 

Father O’Leary~ and Ourran* were cracking their 
jeste at a dinner party one evening, as was their wont, 
when the celebrated advocate turned abruptly to the 
Good fattier, saying : oF 

“T wish, O'Leary, that. you had the keys of 
Heaven,” , 3 

“Why, Curran?” asked the divine... 

. “ Because. you could then let me‘in,”'said' the face- 
tious counsellor. 

“ It would be much better for you, Curran,” said 
Father’O’Leary, “that Ihad tle keys of the other 
wiger, beeause; i could then let you.out?’! 

on’r Hurry. —“L never knew any good done 

by. being in too much ofa hurry,” seid’ Mres Partitig- 
ton. “ When me and my: dear: Paut ‘wads taatried, hie 
was in such a trepidation-that he came near marry- 
ove of the bridesmaids instead: of me, by: mis- 

He was:euch # queer man'l” she continned; 

‘why he joined the fire department, and one night 
kn Wis hurry he gut his boots on hind ‘part-afore, and 
ashe rau along everybody behind, him: got tripped 
up The wae fnil of “crowner’s “quests “On 
broken limbs for a week arterwards.”” And she re_ 


lapsed into 4n abstraction on the ups and downs of 
e 


Y 70:8. F, FLOWER, 
(On his excellent pamphlet, entitled “ Bits and Bear* 
ing-Reins,’ 


ng 
H By An Old Hoge. 
Thanks, kindly Flower, for sharing, 

By'sympathy, our pain; © 
You show why, there's no bearing 

Our plague, the bearing-rein, 

May he who first invented, 
Qr' who still uses + * 
(In nk eye. Fo congas 
ow a torture like his nage’, 

When gag-bit. chaies:and.saws.ia. 

Fools’ hands, to drive unfit— 

May ‘they ne’ér have their jaws in 
A comfortable bit !—Punch. 
: WALTZING. ik 

Arséne Houssaye, one of the wittiest of Parisian 
writers, has penned the following maxims’ suggested 
by ‘the waltz :— 

', The waltz isa double life, 1 

The most reckless women ‘are less dangerous than 
the most platonic waltzes. 

Love ‘is often nothing more than the exchange of 
two: quadrilles and the.contact.of. two waltzes, 

A woman hag learning enough when she can tell 
the difference between a two-time and 4 three-time 
waltz. 

After waltzing some women go through a quadrille 
as a purgatory to the waltz. 


WINTER WHISTLE’S SPREE. 
Winter WHIstie came ‘down front ‘the forest, 
The gloomy wood close to the sky, 
He came for a bit of. a frolic, 
With a wassailer’s carol and.dry. 


He woke up the orchards so sober, 
To groan at the mad-cap a-field: 
He clattered the arms of the windmill, 
And riddled the evergreen’s shield. 


He rattled the sashes all over, 
Shrieked suddenly out, here and there, 

And laughed dowa the chimneys at midnight, 
Poor lenely old bodies to scare. 


The rosy-faced merchants, home turning, 
He bullied, and jostled; and shook, 

Whisked off their tall hatsito corner, 
And left them at leisure to look. 


Winter Whistle was not a bad fellow , 
At heart, it appeared, after all, 

For he folded the poor sewing woman, 
Tighter up in the folds of ber shaw]. 


He found the poor’ toiler in‘ trouble, 
With a dre in the morning grown,low, 
So he blew a great, puff o’er his shoulder, 
And reddened. ite gloom to a glow, 
He caught up a curl bright and bonny 
From Lilian’s pretty young head, 
Soft laid it on So "s shoulder, 
And carried. what Somebody said. 


So he wasn’t a very. bad fellow, 
He blustered and grumbled, I know; 
But there’s many a. warm-hearted mortal 
Who; growling, acts kindly jnst sa. 
EL 





GEMS, 


Lire is madeup not of great sacrifices or duties; 
but of little things; in which smiles and kindness. 
and ‘small ghfigestons given habitially are what. win 
aud preserve the heart, and secure, comfort, 

As storm fellowing storm, and. wave s 


closes the pearl, so do ‘the storms and’ wayes ‘of life 
add force to the character of mans. 


teo soon ;,and df it is neglected to. be done early, it 
— frequently happen ‘that it’ will not’ be done at 


\ BY relying on our own. resources. we acquire 
mental strength; but when welean om others for 
support. we are hike an invalid who, having accus- 
tomed himself to @ ‘crutch, finds it difficult to walk 
without‘ one, , | 
Se 


A SHAxEsPeARe Memorial Theatre is to be erected 
fn Stratford-on-Avow, the old town theatre having 
been pulled down, There is to be a library in-con- 
nection with the building, and gallery: to receive 
pictures and statuary of Shakesperian subjects. 

“ CouNT ENZENBERG, formerly Resident:of Hesse 
at Paris, is'a collector. of, antographs, and his 
album contains, among others, the following, signed 





wave, give additional hardness to-tlie shell that: en- |- 


by M. Guizot:—‘‘In the course of my long life 
I have learned two wise things—one is to forgive 
much; the other is névVer to foreget.” M. Thiers 
wrote underneath :—“ A little of forgetfulness does 
not injure, the sincerity of the forgiveness.” Prince 
Bismark wrote below these two sentences the 
following :—‘‘ I: have. learned in my life to forget 
much; and to make myself much forgiven,’’ 








STATISTICS, 

_.Gotp Rerurns.-The total expott of gold from 

ctoria, Wry; 1874,'.as given. by the Customs, 
amounted to 1,012,152 0z., of which 904,154 oz. was 
the produce of Victoria. From.that must. be sub- 
tracted: 56,422: oz:, the amount..taken. by. the mail 
steamer “Nubia” af the commerivément of the year. 
which belongéd’ fo 1873. The deduction brings the 
| met export of gold produced duping last. year to 
|| 847,782 oz. « The quantity of Victorian gold coined 
atithe Mint during. the year was 251.818 oz,, making 
| the total amount=1,099,550° oz. On the 3ist of 

Degembex,| 1873, however, the Victorian banks held 
101,705 oz. of gold, and_on the 31st of December, 
|| 1874, they, held 104,769 @ difference in favour of 
\| 1874 of 3,064 oz., which, edited to the amount. before 
|| given, made the total net ‘yield:for 1874 1,102,614 oz, 
| The yield for 1873 was 1,439,407 oz., showing @ 
|| @verease on Ikst year of 146,703' oz. ‘he decrease 
|| on. 1873 as compared with 1872. was 67,695.02. 


} 








HOUSHHOLD. TREASURES. 


eee 


Wurrt Wins Savon: —~ One-half cup of butter, 
| two and one-half cups of powdered sagar, two 
wine glasses of palé wine, oue-half cap of boiling 
water, one teaspooniul. of nutmeg. Firat work the 
‘| butter into the sugar, moistediug as you go on with 
the boiling water. Beat long and hard; then adé 
the wine and ntitmeg, stifl beating hard. Put it in 
a tin pail, let the sauce, become hot, then take it 
| off. If rightly made,.it. will be nearly as white se 
|) milk, 


| How to Prextm—To make a quantity of liquid 
in which to do pickling proceed as follows: To six 
gallons of cider vinegar take 1.oz..0f West India 
pepper, 4 oz. tamarack, 4.0z, Spanish pepper, 1 1b. 
mustard, 2 oz. white pepper. ‘I'his will auswer for 

almost any kind of vegetables to be converted into 
pickles. A teacupful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
alum should be added. to. each gallon of vinegar. 
Keep pickles only in'wood or stone ware, as greasy 

vessels will spoil them. Pickles should be stirred 

occasionally and all soft ones should be removed. 
Some of the liquid should be kept.on-hand to cover 
the pickles :should it be needed. Vhe vinegar and 
spices should not be boiled over five minutes. 
|| Pickles will keep # long time if thie receipt is care- 
|| fally followed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— 

From St. Petersburg we: learn that a daughter 
has been added to the family of the Ozarewitch. 

Tus Rev, Sir J. A. Gore Onsley ‘has promised to 
| present the deed founding au exhibition atthe Koyal 
Academy of Music.in honour of Sir John Goss. 
|. Joun roa native of Galway, has just died, 
| ‘aged 106 years, He éhjoyed his mental faculties to 
the last. 

A Conn merchant, states that the stocks of grain 
in Londow are only one-fifth of what they were last 
year at the same time. He also states that they are 
pro nately low in other places, 

THe. appointment.,gf Sir Charles Yorke | as 
constable of the ‘Tower, and lieutenant and custos 
rotulorum of the “Tower Hamlets, is o‘ficitlly 


natified. 
of Germany was informed on his 








TaR ‘Emperor 
birthday by the chiefs of factories of small arms that 
the: quantity of Mauser guns already made is suffi- 


_ TitAr, which ie good: to be, done, cannot. be. done | sient for the ‘armament of the whole of the German 


army. 

Tue free opening of the Tower on Saturday seems 
to have afforded much satisfaction to the inhabi- 
tants. of the East-end of London, It fe estimated 
that from 3,000 to 4,000 persons mtist have visited 
the Tower in the course of tlie first day. 

Dr. Wittme Davis, a former. fellow-traveller 
of Dr. Livingstone in Central Africa, has arrived at 
Marseilles from Zanzibar. In 1865 Dr. Davis, dis- 
guised as a dervish, made an hazardous voyage into 
Bokhara and. Chinese Tartary. 

It is stated that: Mr.: Gladstone will for s time 
reside in Oxford, rooms ‘having beeu'taken for him at 
Keble College. ‘The Rght Hon. gevtleman, it is 
understood, is desirous of prosecuting his theological 
studies amongst the: vast treasures of the Bodleian 
and other libraries at the University. 
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Lryona A.—The handwriting is legible and not with- 


Out style, 
Fioss.~The letter is written with neatness and with 


some o le. 
wit you do not receive apy communication you 
should consider tho application has been unsuccessful. 

A Country Gentteman.—Such a letter is not very well 
calculated to produce the desired result, —— when 
the lapse of time is also taken into account, 

Gitggat W.—Pr y a type-fouuder’s or a priaters’ 
broker's is the deserigtion of wholesale firm of which you 
are in search. 

Trinitt OoLs-26R-—The professors connected with tho 
institution would be the most suitable to ad- 
vise a student upon the topics referrea to in your note- 
= Fairy axp Viotet.—The handwriting of both letters is 
similar, Its chai appears to be plain, free, and 
—— it cannot be said to be either neat or ornamen- 


Constaxt Reaper (B. A.and A. A.).-—If you will send 
us your full address we will comply with your reques 
as We are quite _ a position todo go. A letter ad 
o ay - id not, we fear, reach you. 

K. H. P—The + verses are certainly not suitable in 
their present condition. Of that the author ia probably 
couscious, although he may be indifferent about pickin 
up some sparkling trifies, scattered here and there, au 
presenting them in a more worthy form, 

Magia.—Very early marriages should be discouraged, 
not merely on the font of general inexperience and 
of judgment but also for physical 
reasons. Itisas sorry sight to see the health of a youn 

irl fail and break on account of the cares of womanh: 

ing thrust too Bath upon her, 

CaTHERINE eo name of Catherine signifies 
“spotiess and pure.” There's an inherttnnan for you! 
Don't let its lustre be tarnished by any entanglement 
connected with that superstition about lucky and un- 
lucky planets to which your letter refers, “ Heaven from 
all creatures hides the book of Fate.” Your handwriting 
is gortoclety © good, 

ais.—1l: The Christian name of Walter has the sig- 
nification attached to it of chief of an army, Ethel 
means noble; Harriet a heroine ; and Eva means life. 
2. Winter in Canada is more severe than it isin Eng- 
land, 3. Many books on the subject of names are pub- 
lished ; perhaps the “ —a Christian Names,” by 
the author of the Heir of Redcliffe, would suit you, 
about 8s., uuless you are fortunate enough to find 

@ secondhand copy- 

Gextr.—We do not know of any vessel of the exact 
Dame given in your oe It strikes us, however, that in 

our effort to be brief you may have omitted afew letters 

rom the word. ** Ori ‘* ao you write, seems tobe an 
impossible word, unless it is the way in which phonetic 
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pom: an isite work of ius being ws 
fascinated by the qualities of Sethe = of th 
coon: Ind Comitetion * the inherent jealo 
individualit tho fair sex, it is: questionable oo 
any one of would, if she knew it, caro very much 
about receiving the imitated ee | of a personage 
who is supposed to hese phy to one thousand 
and a gs beauties in a not very long 


ime, 
'AZONi.— The Bastardy Laws Amendment 
1574" the time of eceation of paymes ordered to be 
a putative father in tespect tot e maintenance 
ot hie d ope cr cbild is different from what it was 
Ee icra of th mothe of tp Under that 
e marriage 
law the father's maintenance could not be enforced 
the marriage of the mother of an cas child. 
Now, and since the 10th bpp an Bey , the payments medat 
dered to be made are not affected by the marr: 
—_ —— You must therefore continue teh 
to the terms of, tho order, which you 


J “HAVE FAITH.” 


ba hl clouds shut out the sun, 
he day is cold and chill, 

The Levine i 's wot is done, 
be running brook is stall; 


mio leaves once fresh and green 
re ecattered fur aud wide, 
Ne apeeity flowers are seeu 
@ mountain side, 


The dear, tried friends of yore 
Have gathered one by one 
Upon the otlier shore, A 
And Iam leftalone. “ 


All has left my breast, 
1 only wish to die; 

“ Oh, Father, let me reat og 
Is now my ceaseless cry. 


The shadows creep 

Upon the peony End of sie 

And as [ sit . 
Aud daylight fetes away 


I sigh for heavenly joys, 
And wish that.they were near; 
And ae a still small voice 
Sounds softly in wy ear. 
** Have faith? dear heart, look up, 
Tho sun will shine again; 
There's comfort in thy cup 
As well as grief aud pain, 


“ The birds will sing once more, 
The fettered brook go 

And round thy cheerless door 
The flowers shall bloom for thee, 


“ Friends shall about thee rise, 
To cheer thee on thy way, 
Then, mourner, dry thine eyes, 
Darkuess precedes the day, 
* When to distrust and fear 
And doubt thy soul is given, 
Remember God is near, 
Work on and trust in Heaven |" C. ub. 


A Constant Reaper.—Uniless the widow compounded 
for the amount of all her husband’s debts she is bound to 
pay any just claim against any assets of her husb 


note are 


ae and ano of 


aires 


seamen in 
Bre respec- 


es meee their 
Hed BABY. ais co aired with ihren of plein 


working man, “Nellie” too pt te ner 

and appearance, and would 

Jgssiz Cer 6 to corres nd with a peataan in, 

the Boyal N: ye ee) yathes Hite looking and o! 

a = eight. 7 Jessie “ is Ae short, with tale 
quae thinks she would makes a loving 


sae Sect 


ty duck good looking. 


and domestica vith 
correspond with a eman about Coantectve Aa 
a view to matrimony must have about the same for 
tune and be fond of home and music. 

Potiigand Priscitia, two re Silene, would like to corre. 
spond with two we youns genre “Pollie” ia nineteen, 
tather tall, has rv vy ores, , fair complexion, 

loving disposition and is fond of home. “ 

twenty-one, tall, com loving dispo- 

ties and fond, ot home; both-thoroughly domesticated 
Lena would like to corssepoes with a steady 

maz, & mi he must use he 


echanic f at thirty ; 
a dark, erent Beech tobe pun te he certain 
reh —_ twenty-five, 5ft. 4in., rather 
bout, Stay 072% Sreh. ontoure not good looking, but 
Soul out in industry and economy, and would 
study to make a good-tempered husband happy. 
Communications Reosivap: 
Jeannie is responded to by—"T, W, a9 Sft: 5in. 
considered and has 


nerally coi look: 
as A 8. by—** Annie,” Sackty-aet a manent ate 
ns would like to know of trade he follows. 


what 
Lena by—* Charies B- ee thinks be is in every way 
series he is tall, dark, fond of home and respectably 
c 
"Maun by—*T, M. M. F..” twonty-five, a clerk in receipt 
of 21. 5s. per week, wishes to settie down and thinks he 
et sonnel,” S pwrantpele 5s. Sin,, dark 
Amr by— ur, n., eyes, 
hair, generally cousidered considered good looking, has fair 





which may be in her possession. In the point you have 
raised there might perhaps be involved some nical 
considerations which you have not communicated. 
Theref if the amount in dispute is of importance, you 





writers spell “C baie The latter name b to 
tho old classical mythol ‘and was applied to an uvari- 
cious woman turned by into a very dangerous 
whirlpool on = coast Sicily, opposite the rocks 
called Se it may be the name of a ship for all that. 

J. H, B.—There is no impediment to the mar- 
riage of first cousins, Such however, are con- 
sidered undesirable. A gentleman counected with — 
of the charitable institutions wrote to the re 
not long ago, stating that several of the deaf — 
inmates cf that inatitution were offspring of om 
Cousins, Such unions often produce idiotay in the next 
Geerstien: 3; @ chronic state of bad health among chil- 

born of parents so related is also of frequent oc- 
eurrence. 

Po..y H.—Perhaps the truest modern representation 
of Cupid is that pretty Parian statuette in which the 
amorous youth ig represented as vehemently stamping 
on 8 heap of coins escaped from a money bag thrown at 
his feet. This statuette embodies the ae that Capid 
is indifferent about money, he is not to be bought, no 
bribe influences him, he will love whom he. will, avaite 
whom he chooses, and in capricious ‘nature 
totally irrespective of ey eee This 
hint should suffice as an answer ‘our letter. 

W. J.—It is, we believe, proposed to raise the qualifi- 
cation of those male pupil teachers who may come under 
the influence of the London Board. No boys itis 
gaid, will be taken under fourteen years of age; he will 
have to stady for five years. and in addition ours 
matters he will have to take up the following subjects :— 
The third book of Euclid, the Latin accidence and apn noe 
struing, bra to quadratic equations, a course of read- 
ing in English literature, the constitutional history of 


England, wavadeed drawing, and the elements of chemis. 
WS an nd physiology 

—The perusal of a bygone romance has no doubt 
They may, however, 


as tions for yeaders ip general, 


stiould consult a solicitor, butif all your late husbeed's 
assets were exhausted .in paying his debts none of his 
creditors can have any claiia upon you. 

J.B. H-—Mr, Brande gives the following recipe for 
making writing ink ype Law bruised, six ounces; 
sulphate of iron, four ‘our ounces ; 
water, six pints, Boil il the galls in in the water, then add 
the other ingredients. Keep tie whole in a well-corked 
bottle and shake it occasioually. Iu two months strain 
off the ink into smaller bottles, whic should be well 

To prevent the ink from meceeenes | mouldy three 
may be added to-each pint of ink. Of 
required, 


under all the stars, at least under all shine 
in our northern hemisphere, As to the staff whichis 
sometimes talked about destiny aud some especial star, 
John Fletcher's lines, written some three hundred years 
ago, D be appropriately quoted. He says: 
is his own Ck eae a can 
“Render au honest aud a perf cosa 
Commands al! light, all influence fais 
Nothing to him eile early or too 
Oar acts our angels are, oe Seee or i, 
Qur that wk us ot 
Jaxz.—It wasa long while ag le of. Flo- 
rence have celebratea the f fourchundred auniver- 
sary of the hael Angelo Baonarotti. Known 
populerly as painter and sculptor, he is described by 
his admirers as soldier, architect, poet, painter, 
scul tors mystic and patriot, He fortified Florence in 
her le for rep’ wy Was he ever 
iu love? Of course he was, with Vittoria 


~ Joun R, by Teus-Hearted Rose,” who likes his ad: 
vertisement and — she would suit him, she is very 


domesticated Wy a business which brings her an 
rw ‘earn J. toker in th 5ft 7i ‘bl 
- Stoker e Da in, blue 
ayes, black and cu dais a Hie black imperial 
saved, can sing well, and dance, inc 
thinks he should vould ba all taa t she requires, 
Rosz F, wa William W.,” whose co 


everythi ean desire; he is dark lexioned — 

re; com an 
eiieel ate pe eblyre looking, fond of home, and would make 
a eid suitable husband. 


Aut the Back ho near rey Bees, Parts aud Youumss of ths 
pag pon Beapsr ‘oF iet aa8 sry bo hadsah-the 
0 384, Strand ; a will be sent to any part of 
United dom Fost:troe tor Tite nelipeace, Ei 
pence, and and Eightpence each, 
ca Sauce, Putas 
an . 
Vols, tend land 2, PriceSaven Shillines 
e*s . Now! Ready Vou. XXIIL, of Taz Loypon Reaper, 
Sie, the Titzz and green Von. XXIIL., Price Ox2 


be DER me tor Ma Manca, Now Ready, Prive 
Sixpence, post-free Big ightpence. 


Weekly; 
“17 iS aeenons 
and Sixpence each. 


-_—_—_—_— 1 


N.B.—CorgesPonDENts MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lares 
To THs Epitor or “Tue Lompos Reaves,” 334, 


tit We eee Deng atg 5. aetern i Menu- 
¢eripts, are sen us voluntarily, autora 
sbould retain copies. ste 
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